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"An nt hei nd Pacer fon 
* HMlgstrated. 352 Pp. Extra clotb, $1.25 
show explicitly the relation of psychology to educs- 


‘tion, and:to give'the teacher a clearer and more thorough knowledge of 
the principles which undettie true methods-of instruction. The: art_of 


eet etc ics dak one of questioning, The chapters on 
the Method of Interrogation will unfold the relation of psychology to the. 
educational method and prove exceedingly helpfat to the teacher who is 
ambitious to acquire skillin the art of questioning, The plans and 
work recommended’ in the chapter ‘on kindergarten work and self-in- 


_ struction in public schools have stood the test of experience and will 
ey ee ee: 
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Patrick’ s Prychilogy for Teachers 
With Suggéstions on Method. 
_ Kamo, Halfleather, 352 pp. Cloth, $1.00 
While the psychology of this book is of am elementary character, fitting it 
adtbirably for use ‘in high schools and teachers’ institutes, yet all the 


essentials are presented. The. Suggestions on method keep in prominent 


view the application of the principles of psychology to the work of the 
schéol-room. "t is_a work’ easy of -mastery by young teachers, and 


experienced teachers will find it interesting and profitable. 


“Bech with’ s When First We Go.to Schooi 


Fully illustrated. 12mo,' 188 pp. Cloth, 50 cents 


The purpose of this unique and helpful book is to assist the teacher of 
the first primary grade in initiating the boys aid girls, who’ enter school 
for the first time, gradually into the routine of school work, and to this 
end the author, Miss: M. Helen Beckwith, brings to. bear all the wealth 
of her ingenious mind, her successful experience, and her wide reading 
and observation. ‘ Work: and. entertainment for the first half-hour, 
recréation périods, and seat work are planned, subjects broad enough for 


‘a month’s work are deviséd, as Home Life in September, Mother Nature 


in October, Preparation for. Winter in Novembet,and so on, till Last 
Days in June. The appendix adds suggestions for ten different Occupa- 
tions, as cutting, folding, ering, clay, sticks, etc. 


Kellogg's Primacy Reading: ‘or Methoas of 
Teaching Reading in Ten Cities 
nomnorey often expert teacher in the leading educational centcs 
of the countrys: 
Royal 8vo. . 116 pp, » Cloth, $1.00 
This ‘volume enables aity’ thacher any there, while still ni home engaged 


in her regular work, to visit and stady the best methods of teaching read- 


ing used: in the great-cities east and west, where unusual ‘success has 


justified the course’pursued, Principals have made each paper a text for 


discussion at teachers’ meetings of the teaching of youngest children to 
fead. Primary teachers will assqredly find in them the help, the 
eee Son arent At Sehr pes Snipers He sh 


- 
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Woot-Atien’s Man Wonderflt or » The Marvels 
of Our Bodily Dwelling © 
Illustrated. 328 pp. Cloth, $1.00 


Following the method of the Great Téacher, the author, in apt metaphor 
‘and pleasant allegory, unfolds the wonders and mysteries of man’s 
marvelous house, and unfolds them so ingéniously that the youthful 
reader at home or at school, by cursory perusal, or by stated class study, 
will receive and assimilate information of the highest value in physiology 
and bygiene, information which will help him to lzarn the powers of his 
‘body, to: cultivate its organs, and to ‘reverence its Creator, .The Man 
Wonderful has justified its being by its remarkable popularity and the 
tiew editions called for to meet the increasing demand. 

Alcoholic drinks, tobacco and other narcotics, and their effects, are 
‘specially treated;-and so enforced as not to be forgotten, while, as well, 
the latest facts ou physiology and hygiene are faithfully presented, and 
large consider. given to the care and preservation of the. health. 


Aids to te” Re scholars upon each chapter and a complete index 
| are apy ‘ 
Beale-L. 3 Children of the World. 


Their tromes, Their Schools, Their Playgrounds 


Many full-page and smaller original illustrations. 254 pp. Small gto. 
Cloth, $1.00 


Abundant and rich in illustrations which happily supplement a text that 


‘relates all the most interesting things that the boys and girls want to 


know about the everyday life,and customs, and surroundings of these 


| all-over-the-world children. Child life at-home, at school, on the play- 


grounds is told-and pictured in detail for every country of Europe, and 
for most of the countries of Asia, Africa, and America, The make-up of 
the book is fine and artistic, and expense has not been spared in giving 
the Children of the World a beautiful setting. 


SchMatha’ s Children of the Cold 


Many full-page illustrations. t2mo. 282 pp. Cloth, $1.25 


A really handsome volume, full of intensely interesting information given 
at first hand by Lieutenant Schwatka, who writes of what his eyes have 
seen and his hands have~handled, He: has an easy, clear, and happy 
-way of telling vividly of the life led by the children and grown-up people 
in Eskimo land, The boys and girls, as they eagerly con his pages, learn 
how they live, how homes are built, what their playthings, how they make 
and coast on sleds, how dogs are fed, their work, hunting and fishing, 
how clothes are made, and no little about their sports arid trials of skill. 
The cover ie replete with blue -and silver, and illustrations tell their story 
in a charming way. 


ler’ s Primary Manual Training 
Methods “in form study, clay, paper and) color work, -By Caroline F. 
Cutler, Special Instructor in Manual Training to the primary teachers 

*. of Boston, Fully illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
In plain language the author presents practica/ methods of teaching 
Manual Training in primary schools. The book embodies plan of devel- 
opment of each type-solid, paper-folding, study of color, study of dimen- 
sions, work in cardboard, and suggestions for stick-laying, and many 
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isa Also Bird Pictures in natural colors? 


Box 17. 











Do you use the Perry Pictures in your school? 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
Malden, Mass. 


























The Latest School-room Success 


ACTION, IMITATION AND 





FUN SERIES 





six PRIMERS 


THE LITTLE RED HEN 
A Story Primer. Fully illustrated. 


Ideal in content and make-up as a book. The illustrations 
really illustrate aud appeal to childhood—the dramatic effects and 
the lively action arouse and hold the child’s interest from cover 
to cover. With such a book the child must learn to read almost 
as unconsciously as he learned to talk. ‘‘ The uncertain little 
feet are guided to higher levels by steps, easy and pleasant.” 


THE THREE PIGS 


A Story Primer. Fully Illustrated. 


The element of the serial, the continued story, so dear to 
the child heart, crowns the book with success, for here the little 
one gets the story from the printed page, as he gets his dinner, 
because he likes it, and alike in each case is the gain of growth 
and power. 


THREE LITTLE KITTENS 
CHICKEN LITTLE 
Advanced Primer. Fully Illustrated. 


Step by step, the child grows unconsciously familiar with 
words and sentences and readily interprets the printed page, 
while he looks and wonders at the Kittens as they take their way 
along the pages in grotesque array, toil at their soiled mittens 
or wail at the theft of the mischievous magpie. 


THE THREE BEARS 


A Story Primer. Illustrated. 


Like the *‘ Little Red Hen” and the ‘' Three Pigs,” this little 
book avails itself of a classic story from which to evolve very 
pleasantly a good working vocabulary and familiarity with word 
and alphabetic symbols. Here is Silver Locks, the lovely, frisky 
gad-about, and here that gruff, rough and weird bear family. 


BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW 


Advanced Primer. Illustrated. 


Stories of familiar animals in and about the home, which 
instruct while they charm the little readers, who wonder and 
want to know all about these interesting creatures. 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 
SEVEN KIDS 


Advanced Primer. Illustrated. 


The aim in this and other books of the series is to gain such 
a welcome from beginners as greets Buster Brown and Foxy 
Grandpa with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and to utilize 
it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample preparation 
for the little reader. 





THREE FIRST READERS 
1 PUSS IN BOOTS—REYNARD THE FOX 
2 JACK AND THE BEANSTALK—DIAMONDS AND TOADS—SLEEPING BEAUTY 
3 HOP O’ MY THUMB—TOM THUIIB 


Cloth Binding. Price, each, 30 cents 
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BLACKBOARD STENCILS FOR THE SPRING 


The following Designs are on Paper, averaging 18 x 36 Inches 





PRICE, ONLY 5 CENTS EACH. 25 FOR ONE DOLLAR 


In ordering, indicate what designs you want by simply writing the number found opposite each 


FLOWERS, SHRUBS, ETC. 


















28. Tull 264. Camelia 

29. Wild Rose 137. Sugar Cane 

30. Pansies 138. Tea Plant 

31. Fuschia 189. Coffee Plant 
32. Pond Lilies 155. Rice Plant and Birds 
63. 156. Tobacco Plant 
34. Calla-Lily 157. Pine Apple 

36. f 158. Morning Glory 
a To ’ Mayflower 

64. Tomatoes 
110. Corn Easter Lilies. 

118. Po ‘oppies E. 
ia. Japan Lilies F. Apple Blossoms 
122. Spray of Maple Leaves| G. Cones 
135. Flax H. Iris 

ioe. Cotton Plant I, Thistle 

226. Nasturtiums 243. Forget-me-not 

277. rries 244. Dwarf Co 

228. Trumpet Creeper 245. But! 

229. Common Flax 246. Trumpet Honeysuckle 

230. Acorns 47. Pim 

231. Clematis 248. Nig 

222. Narcissus 249. Arrow Head 

233. Sumach 250. Pink 

Wild Geraniums 251. Harebell 
os. Sweet Pea o Meadow Lay, 
Fy — mt. Duschanas’s Pipe 

.- Swam Azalea 

238. Columbine nted Trillium 

239. Evening Primrose . Button Wood 

240. Pitcher Plant . Butternut 

241. May Flower . Jessamine 

242. Salvia . Passion Flower 

259. St. John’swort 266. Wood Sorrel 

260. Spiderwort 267. Sweet Fern 

= 268. popeee" 

nets le ox 
063. ies. Lady's Slipper . Sassafras 
CHARTS OF ANIMAL LIFE. 

Chart A. Showing the Respiratory Organs of Mammals, 
Fishes and Insects. 

Chart B. Showing the relation ‘of the bog of Mammals 
to their Feet, Food, Habits, etc. 

Chart ©. Showing the Bills, Feet aa of Birds, 
indicating their a and means by 
which they are 

Chart D. Dissected Insect, showing all the different 

Chart E. Shows ows the ep pnd of the Butterfly 

Larva, Pupa and ~, 

Chart F. yee 1 as (apace of Shell-fish, all 

Chart G. AA. and ‘Outline of the 

Chart H. Shows Different Kinds of Bivalvy 


Price, 10 cents each. 





CHARTS OF PLANT LIFE. 


Chart A. | of SS Bevts,| Fibrous, Branching, Bulbous 

Chart B. Classifization of Plants as End s and Exo- 
gens according to Stems and Veins. 

Chart C. Swed and ~~ ns of leaves 

Chart D. The parts of a Dissected Flower 

ChartE. 8 ; Cinnamon, Clove, Nutmeg, mento. 

oeart z Spices; Mustard, Ginger, Cayenne and Pepper. 


ve kinds of grasses, 
Price of Charts, 5 cents each. 


PATRIOTIC coe 


8. Flag, 5 cents. Saage Gaveed le with 6 
Babies. very handsome, . Price, 20 cents. Libert 
Bell, 5 cents, 175. Washington on Horseback, 5 cents. 

Extra Large Portraits of bara pa Lincoln, Grant 
Longfellow and Columbus. Price, 15 cents each. 


BORDERS AND ROLLS OF HONOR. 


BORDERS. ROLLS OF HONOR. 
1. Holly Leaves and Berries|1. U. 8. Coat of Arms 
2. we f Pattern 2. Stocks with Scroll and 
3. Leaves and Acorns Flowers 
4. ood Leaves and/3. Laurel Wreath Pattern 
lossoms 4. Scroll and Birds with 
5. Anthemion Pattern Gothic Letters 
6. Blackberry Pattern 5. Word “ Meritorious” 
7. Grapevine Pattern with scroll 
8. Olive ee pranch Pattern 





HELPS IN BEAUTIFYING THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The Coat of Arms 50 arra’ as to be suitable for the 
head-piece of Roll of Honor, if desired. On paper, 18x24 
inches. Price, 10 cents, 

The word “Welcome” in a wreath of fog very 
me. La! 10 — Large ““ Welcome,” 25 cen 

U.S. Flag, 5 ce 


Large ead "Pail, by _Roteapt Emblems, very 
handsome, 24x36. Price, 20 
Complete Alphabet, Fancy 1 Letters 5 inches high, Daisy 


. , 20 cents. 
For CHrisTMas, Large design of Santa Claus, 24x36 
MERRY CHRISTMAS, in Wreath of Holly, 10 cents. 


inches, 15 cents. 
Happy New YEAR TO You ALL, in fancy letters, 
10 cents. 








37. 
63. 
65. 
66. 
67 
68. 
170. a Tree 


. Cat 
. Dog 
: Motse 


5. Sreyhouns 
tag 

7. q +, and Fawn 

9. F deter J Horse 
Running 


a Horse 
12. Cow 
13. Cow and Calf 
M4. Pig 
bb. Goat 
16. Rooster 
17. Hen and Chicks 
18. Chicks, large 
19. Goose 
20. Duck 


owe 


EBeese 
mM 


85 


a it , 
ulrre 

Bee 
Srestgprer 


Bpider a ae Web 
panned 


Sepbbonensecesennees 


61. 
52. Lo 
53. Kien "Trout 
54 





100, Horse’s head 
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App 280. Papaw 
116. Ac a ge and Oak Leaves/281. Aspen 


979, White Birch 


282. Maple 


NATURAL HISTORY SUBJECTS. 


101. Giraffe 


‘00 

Crocodile 

. Dog, St Bernard 

, Newfoundland 

. —— Little Kittens 
Lam!) 


en a Y 
am and Young 
> Buffalo 
. Polar Bear 
. Hippo mus 
. Ostric 
. Snow Bird 
Blue Heron 


Partridge, Moth 
le r other and 
weed’ 


. Night Hawk 
132. Blue Jay 
Robin 


ouee 
Whale 





ming Bird 
> — Oriole 
. Cat an 
Cat and Dog 
. Beaver 
. Frog 
. ragon Fly 
: Doone Fly 
15. Beetle 
le narge Spider 
218. Turtle 
. Sea Anemones 


. Flock of Birds 
Ourang-Outang 
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SPRING READING 





FIRST YEAR 


Welsh’s Some of Our Friends 


Illustrated. 159 pp. Large type. 
Stories of familiar animals in and about the home, which 
instruct while they charm the little readers, who wonder and 
want to know all about these curious creatures. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Davis’ Nature Stories for Youngest 
Readers 


Fully illustrated. 35 full-page illustrations — mainly photo- 
graphic and colored. 167 pp. Large type. 


Simple reading, easily grasped by the child of the first grade, 
about animals of universal interest. The aim is to induce the 
child to observe for himself and to teach kindness and gentle- 
ness towards all animals, 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Chase’s Plant Babies and Their Cradles 


Illustrated. 142 pp. Large type. 


Strikingly original, bright, keeping the child mind on the 
alert, with not a dull nor unnecessary sentence. Seed lessons 
and the germination story of springtime, as thus imparted, 
become a pastime for the children, as well as a permanent 
possession. 

Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Welsh’s Out Doors. Animal Land 
Series. J -2 
Many full-page and colored illustrations. 182 pp. Large type. 


Cows, sheep, dogs, foxes, birds, frogs, and insects, talked 
about in an easy familiar way, always diverting and informing 
the little ones. Clear, brief description trains in observation, 
and a kindly feeling towards animals arises from the interest 
which the stories weave about these wonderful creatures of 
the land, the water, and the air. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Kelly’s Introduction to Leaves From 
Nature’s Story Book. 1-2 


Illustrated. 476 pp. Large type. 


Very simple lessons that in a fascinating way introduce the 
readers of the lowest grade to some of the numberless objects 
in the realm of nature that first excite the attention of the 
child. Thus Mrs. Kelly makes of the garden, the wayside, 
and the fields, an enchanted fairyland for the child, and 
insures its permanent desire for further study of Nature’s 
Story Book. 
Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


SECOND YEAR 
Chase’s Buds, Stems and Roots 


Illustrated. 136 pp. Large type. 


Crisp, cheery, conversational in treatment, charming the pupil 
with the under-ground and above-ground beginnings, growth, 
activities and mysteries of plant life. The End Buds, the 
Side Buds and Other Buds talk so wisely and well. The 
Roots, too, have their say, and the wee Brownies speak in no 
uncertain voice of the stems on which they love to perch. 
All is instinct with life, the printed page and the delightful 
‘lustrations. : 
Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 





SECOND YEAR — Continued 
me «i Some of Our Flower Friends. 


Abundantly illustrated. 158 pp. Large type. 


Designed to follow the use of Buds, Stems and Roots. Miss 
Chase, hand in hand with the dear children, walks and talks 
among the common flowers and weeds, while ‘her charges 
gtow familiar with the names and habits of plants, and are 
unconsciously trained in their emotional, imaginative and 
religious nature. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Chase’s Friends of the Fields. 2-3 


Illustrated. 160 pp. 


Excellent supplementary reading for 2d and 3d years. Be- 
ginning with Mother Nature’s Wonderful Workshop by Miss 
Goodridge, the reader is kept spellbound with story after 
story told in prose and verse by numberless authors, child 
favorites all, about birds, trees, plants, squirrels, butterflies and 
no end of the friends of the fields, 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Chase’s Stories from Birdland. Vol. I. 


Illustrated. Many full-page pictures. 160 pp. Large type. 


The child is brought into sympathy with the bird life part of 
Nature. The stories, the illustrations, found on nearly every 
page, and the incidental directions, bring the pupil into whole- 
some contact with nature, and he is thereby “ refreshed, up- 
lifted and developed.” He learns to know the common birds, 
he feels the kindliest interest in them and is grateful for their 
songs, their beauty and their service. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


THIRD YEAR 
Legends of the Springtime. 3-4 


Full-page half-tone illustration to each legend. 106 pp. 


This beautiful volume groups delightfully and instructively 
together those oft-told tales from English, Norse, American, 
Indian and Greek sources, and artfully leads the children to 
interpret their symbolism. Six legends include Sleeping 
Beauty, Siegfried and Brunhilda, Idun and the Apples, Baldur, 
How the Summer Came, and Proserpine. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Stories from Garden and Field 


Illustrated. 159 pp. 


With much of the charm of Andersen’s enchanting strain, the 
children are lovingly guided in imaginary walks through 
Garden and Field with ears strangely opened to hear what the 
vines, the weeds, the flowering and other plants, the trees, 
the bees that hover around, the birds that flit above, and the 
wind and sunlight that cover and foster all, have to say of 
themselves in their captivating, gossipy way. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Kelly’s Leaves 


rom Nature’s Story- 
Book. 


Vol. I. 3-4 


Abundantly illustrated. 216 pp. 


Crowded with curious, highly entertaining and useful inform- 
ation about Pussy and her cousins of the field and forest, Dog 
Rover and his relations, Crustaceans, burrowing creatures, the 
winged mothers of the air, beavers and other builders. These 
life histories are presented by story and illustration in an 
exceedingly attractive manner. 


Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 60 cents. 
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FOR NATURE STUDY 


Abbott’s A Boy on a Farm —(Johnson) 
Andrews’s Botany All the Year ’Round, with 

Flora . ‘ , ‘ 1.50 
Bartlett’s Animals at Home , . ; 45 
Beebe and Kingsley’s First Year Nature Reader 35 
Bradish’s Stories of Country Life. P Ta 
Burnet’s School Zodlogy . ° . , P -75 
Carter’s Nature Study with Common Things . 60 
Comstock’s Wild Flowers of Apriland May . 25 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children . : ‘ 65 
Gray’s How Plants Grow . ; , , .80 
Holder’s Stories of Animal Life é : ‘ 60 
Holder’s Half Hours with the Lower Animals . 60 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors. .50 
Merrill’s Studies in Zodlogy . ‘ ° ; -75 
Needham’s Outdoor Studies . ‘ ‘ ; .40 
Overton and Hill’s Nature Study. . ; 40 
Pyle’s Stories of Humble Friends. : : 50 
Stokes’s Ten Common Trees . ° , ‘ .40 
Walker’s Our Birds and Their Nestlings . 























$0.45 





American Book Company 


New York 





Cincinnati Boston 


‘ = 
THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK 


For MARCH 


Will present to its readers OBJECT DRAWING 
in the way as ONLY the School Arts Book can. 


HELPFUL IN EVERY RESPECT 
— 


Chicago 














THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK 


Will show you how to develop the imagination of 

your pupils, how to teach them to express their ideas 

in graphic form. DRAWING is a language! — 

HAVE YOUR CHILDREN SPEAK 
THIS LANGUAGE -° 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 

Editor: Henry Turner Bailey 

Publisher: THE DAVIS PRESS, Worcester, Mass. 


= Send for “H” Sample Copy. 


























|The Wide Awake Primer 


With forty half-page illustrations and a frontispiece, all in color. 
Text by Clara Murray. Drawings by Hermann Heyer. Price, 30c. 





Specimen illustration (reduced) printed in one color. 
The merit of this new primer lies in its child interest, its careful 
grading, its very gradual progress, and its even introduction of new 
words. It has a vocabulary of 307 words, and each word is repeated 
on an average twenty-six times. It has a larger amount of reading- 
| matter than any other modern primer. 


Wilderness Babies By Julia A. Schwartz 


School edition (third or fourth-reader grade). Illustrated, 60c. 
A true and vivid story of the adventures, perils, and play of the young 
of some American animals, told with a real feeling for wild nature 
and child sympathies. 


Men of Old Greece By Jennie Hall 


School edition (fourth or fifth-reader grade). Profusely illus., 60c. 
A charming presentation of life in Athens and Sparta in the Golden 
Age of Greece. Stories of the boyhood of Leonidas and other heroes. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO. - BOSTON 

















ANNOUNCEMENT!!! 


THE AUGSBURG SUMMER SCHOOL 


—— Or — 
DRAWING 
Will hold its Fifth Annual Session 

In Chicago During July, 1906. 


Watch the Succeeding Issues of this Magazine 
for Time, Location, and Terms. 


Send in name and address for circular to be sent as soon as issued. 

The Session of 1905, with its unusual increase of attendance, its 
pronounced enthusiasm and proficiency, was a marked success. 

A brief extract from the unanimous and deliberate expression of 
the school on the closing day will best proclaim the spirit and satis- 
faction of the membership, representing so widely extended an area 
of the-United States and Canada. 

“ Not only has Professor Augsburg given us methods in drawing, 
but methods based on the soundest pedagogical principles,—princi- 
ples that-apply fundamentally to the teaching of any subject. His 
course is profound yet simple, comprehensive yet elastic, and im- 
parts to all the power to teach as well as to practice it. 

National in its inception, in its ideals and its acceptance. The 
Augsburg System of Drawing while possible of fair mastery 
without an expert instructor, is most completely mastered in theory 
and practice under the personal guidance and inspiration of Prof. 
D. R. Augsburg, the author, whose genius has made this a system 
of national repute and popularity. 

Five complete courses will be offered, two in Free Hand Drawing, 
and one each in Water Colors, Decorative and Constructive Design. 

It is possible also, that several courses in Industrial Work may 
be open for those specially interested. 

In fine, if you desire to teach drawing, or to teach it more effec- 
tively or in a more responsible and remunerative position, begin 
now to arrange for a twe weeks’ attendance at the Augsburg Sum- 
mer School of Drawing at Chicago in 1906. 

Direct inquiries and correspondence to the business manager, 


Mr. BE. S. SMITH, 228 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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Humber 3 


In the Limelight 


“T see this expression —‘ in the limelight’ — very 
frequently. What does it mean?’ asked a young 
teacher. 


“You do not mean that you want a chemical defi- 
nition,” replied her friend. “If you do, I refer you to 


the dictionary, where you will find ‘See calcium 
light.’” 


‘‘No, I don’t want to know how it is made. But I 
often read that such a man or woman is constantly in 
the limelight. What does it mean?”’ 


“It means that these people seek notoriety and 
like to be seen in the intense light of popularity. 
They are after scenic effects.” 


“Yes, I see, and that applies exactly to the very 
ones who were mentioned as being in the limelight. 
I saw this phrase the other day in an educational 
journal, in speaking of a certain superintendent.” 


“Well, I don’t know of any who are more addicted 
to throwing bright lights on their favorites than editors 
of educational papers. They will take up some well- 
enough teacher who would never be heard of other- 
wise, and bring him into every number of their publi- 
cations, week after week, and month after month, as 
if he were the centre for everybody to revolve around.”’ 


“ That's true. I remember a case like that. One 
educational paper took up an ordinary superintendent, 
and brought him before the footlights, and kept him 
there, till he secured for him one of the highest- 
salaried positions in the country. He has never been 
heard of since, and never did anything anywhere to 
call for special notite. Now, what do you suppose 
made that editor make such a fuss over him?” 


“ Difficult to tell. He was probably a limelight 
man himself and wanted to show his power, or his 
superior discernment. Or, it may have been a per- 
sonal interest, or a look ahead for an exchange of 
favors.” I’ve been a teacher for fifteen years, and 
have seen plenty of rockets sent up by personal man- 
agement to blaze out and vanish with their own scat- 
tering sparks. I know of nothing harder that a 
modest, genuine, hard-working teacher has to endure 
than to see this sort of thing go on, with no adequate 
reason for such fireworks. If you don’t join in the 
applause you are called ungenerous or jealous.”’ 


“Yes, I know that in my own short experience. 
When I began teaching, one woman teacher that we 
all know, had been held aloft by leading educators, as 
the perfection of womanhood and teacherhood. One 
editor started it and the rest echoed it—all like sheep, 
you know. Not an association was complete if her 
name was not on the program. I was woefully disap- 
pointed when I heard her, but didn’t dare look it for 
fear of being misunderstood. But I soon found a 
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plenty of other teachers who felt as I did, but hadn't 
the courage to say so. So we joined in the applause, 
and keptsilent. You know the sequel: she is shelved 
now in a good position and the furore is over, .Now 
that limelight editor complacently boasts: ‘I made 
her!’ Wouldn’t you enjoy hearing that said about 
yourself?” 


“No, it would sting me beyond endurance, and I 
know another case just like it. She is a good woman 
and was doing good work, so were hundreds ‘of others 
all about her doing just as well and better, and they 
were never heard of. That’s the exasperating part. 
If she had been superior, why, all honor to her, and 
the limelight thrown in.. But it was simply a matter 
of editorial selection and an artificial blaze. People 
can never realize that a thing in print is not necessarily 
true. In this case others read, caught the bacillus of 
adulation and helped feed the fire. There is always 
somebody revolving on a pedestal in the educational 
world, for others to admire. Nine times out of ten, 
it is a case of being ‘written up’ or writing one’s 
self up. An Englishman was over here last winter 
and asked to be directed to some school that excelled 
in industrial work. When I heard him mention the 
place to which he had been directed, I literally 
groaned. Why he could have found a half dozen 
schools in the very city he was in, doing better indus- 
trial work than the one he was told to visit. But 
these hadn’t been ‘written up’ or hadn’t written 
themselves up, while that principal, to whom he was 
sent, had kept himself and his teachers constantly 
before the public. I don’t mind when our own 
American teachers go trailing off to visit self-made 
celebrities and find out what printer’s ink and push 
can do, but I do hate to have foreign visitors deceived 
as to the real truth of things. They can’t distinguish, 
in the short time they are here, the difference between 
modest excellence and limelight, and they accredit us 
with a lower standard than we deserve.” 


‘Yes, all this is true. But don’t you think we all 
inherit a hankering for limelight? I never expect to 
be singled out and illuminated, but if I were, I wonder 
if I should have the moral strength to resist it if I saw 
the blaze kindling.” 


“ How could you resist? ’”’ 


“ Easily enough. Do you suppose a man— it 
usually starts with one man—would keep on parading 
me, if he knew that I honestly disapproved? Of 
course not. But the warmth and the light would no 
doubt be delicious, and I might go on bowing and 
smiling approvingly like the rest of them. There 
seems to be a kind of intoxication in the puppet- 
dancing when the s‘lken string is pulled and the cur- 
tain goes up.” 

The older teacher smiled gravely. ‘‘I know you 
are jesting,”’ she said, ‘‘ but, my dear girl, you are 
more in danger than you think. You have just the 
temperament to attract notice, and your ambitions look 
toward the stars. Young as you are your work de- 
serves honorable mention already. That is all right. 
I shall rejoice in every good thing that comes to you. 
But don’t lose your head when somebody, seeking the 
glory of a discoverer, intimates to you that you are‘a 
cardinal flower blooming in the marshes,’ as one lime- 
light educator told a pretty country teacher when -he 
visited her. The real thing in this world is sure to 
get true recognition in the end. Wait for it. Keep 
your own good sense if anybody attempts to ‘rush’ 
you. That way madness lies and all manner of jeal- 
ousies and heart-burnings.”’ 
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Fundamental Principles of Manual 
Training in Primary Grades 
HENRY CARR PEARSON, A.B., yy of Horace Mann Elementary 


HE problem of manual expression in the primary 
grades is to determine its function in a complete 
educative process. We must determine its place in 
the primary curriculum, not as a part of a well-defined 

scheme of manual training, but as one of the elements in 
the complete education of the child. Educators are now 
beginning to consider the problem from the psychological 
point of view, that is from the aspect of the child. 

It was inevitable that in organizing a new school activity 
like manual training, the point of view should at first have 
been that of the finished product, that it should have been 
logical, rather than psychological. Accordingly attention 
was at first given to devising a carefully articulated scheme 
of work by beginning with paper folding, cardboard work, 
etc., passing gradually to the use of more resisting and, 
therefore, more difficult material, up to complex problems 
in the use of wood and iron. 

This kind of work was inevitable, I say, because in all 
school subjects we have been too prone to look at the organ- 
ization of the subject matter of the curriculum from the 
logical point of view, rather than to consider the whole prob- 
lem from the point of view of the child’s development. 

The methods of teaching reading are an illustration. Not 
many years ago in learning to read the child learned first 
the letters, then their combination into smaller words, then 
the combination of words into sentences. This was felt to 
be the right method, because it was logical, because it began 
with the simplest element, v7z., the letter, and by careful 
gradation worked out into the more difficult parts of the 
subject. When the child’s point of view, however, was con- 
sidered, it was found that the letter was not the unit for the 
child, but the word or sentence: consequently the psycho- 
logical method of teaching reading — the one now generally 
used — is to begin with the word or sentence. 

We are now beginning to realize that the value of manual 
activities for the child depends largely upon the child's 
attitude toward them. It is not so mucha matter of tech- 
nique or skilfully arranged models, as it is a matter of motive 
with the child. Our increasing knowledge of the child 
shows that the first condition of self-activity in the mind is 
motive. Without a clearly defined and thoroughly under- 
stood motive, the mind always refuses to give its best. Is 
this not as true for the adult, as it is for the child? And 
so it is along these lines that our best schools are now pro- 
viding manual expression for their pupils. It is a problem 
that is reasonably simple in its philosophy, but extremely 
complex in its practical application. 

It is obvious that whatever place is given to manual train- 
ing in the primary curriculum will depend upon the view one 
takes of the aim of education. Unquestionably the present 
tendency is to view education from the social point of view. 
The individual is to be developed, not for his own good, but 
for the good of society. The great problem of the twen- 
tieth century is the reconciliation of individualism and 
socialism. We are led to adopt the social view of education, 
because we cannot think of an individual merely as an 
individual, merely as living unto himself. Therefore, we 
may define the aim of education to be to enable the child 
to so adjust himself to his environment, that he may become 
an efficient member of society. 

I have not the time in this connection to explain fully the 
content of the term efficiency ; but one of its most striking 
aspects, as the etymology of the word implies, is the ability 
to accomplish something. It does not mean mere book 
learning, but implies the possession of a kind of knowledge 
that readily passes over into action. With this as the gen- 
eral aim of education the practical problem for the teacher 
is how to bring it about. He has as the raw material the 
fundamental instincts and interests of the child, and he has 
in the school the means of realizing this aim through them. 

Now this school life must be real and vital to the child. 
It must be for him genuine social experience of such a kind 
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that he will gradually come to understand the civilization of 
which he isa part. In such a view of education manual 
training has its place. Through its activities manual train- 
jng, more than any other subject, may help the child to 
understand the material aspects of present civilization, and 
will be of incalculable value in giving to the child that point 
of view which will make all of his knowledge efficient. 
This is then, in my mind, the chief function of manual 
expression in the primary curriculum — #/ is @ potent means 
of interpreting to the child his environment. 

This does not deny to manual training the advantages 
that its advocates claimed for a number of years, viz., men- 
tal training, respect for honest toil, for its honest expression 
of the child’s endeavor, skill in handicraft, etc. Manual 
training may be of value to the pupil in all of these respects, 
and yet perform its chief function that has been mentioned 
above. 

We may roughly classify current manual training pro- 
cedure in the primary grades under three types (1) schools 
where an elaborate, well-defined course of study is marked 
out in a perfectly logical fashion, with its regular set objects 
to be made in paper, cardboard, clay, raffia, wood, iron, etc. 
The place of each piece of work in such a course of study 
is determined by its relation to what follows, so that the 
difficulties of technique may be gradually approached. Such 
courses of study are beautiful examples of fine constructive 
design, but from the teacher’s point of view. They cannot 
be defended, because they are not considered from the 
child’s point of view and, therefore, afford no place for 
motive. (2) There are schools where there is an orderly 
sequence of subject matter, but the objects to be made are 
suggested by the immediate needs of the classroom or home. 
Such courses of study have the merit of affording the child 
a motive for construction, but their limitation is that they do 
not in an effective way lead the child to a better understand- 
ing of his environment. (3) There are also schools where 
the approach to an understanding of present civilization is 
made through a study of the past. 

The feeling is that, inasmuch as the present environment 
is exceedingly complex, a clearer understanding of its essen- 
tial factors may be secured better by studying the primitive 
cultures, and by showing how the present has evolved from 
the past. This idea is being worked out by several schools 
along different lines. The Horace Mann School, with which 
I am most familiar, is conducting the manual work according 
to this third type. 

In the early primary grades the experience of the child is 
aunity. It is difficult for him to differentiate his experience 
into different studies that are set off by themselves, and 
classified by hard and fast lines. It is not until the later 
gtades that his experience begins to assume the classification 
of the conventional school subjects. The young child has 
certain surroundings. His chief desire is to understand his 
environment, and all of his school activities should be 
presented in a way that will harmonize with this desire. 
But the environment of the child is extremely complex, and 
the industries that form the basis of modern society are so 
complicated that the child’s daily experience will not lead 
to a clear and satisfactory idea of its fundamental principles. 
Hence it is well to remove, as far as possible, the complex 
trappings of modern civilization, and by making a study of 
the earlier and more simple conditions of human experience, 
thus to enable the child to understand the principles that 
lie at the basis of modern civilization. 

The skill, inventive genius, and power of civilized man 
have been developed largely by his struggle with nature, 
especially in solving the problems of foud, shelter, clothing, 
and government. If it were possible for a child to approach 
the study of his environment from the point of view that 
man has historically, it would seem as if the child would not 
only get a clear idea of his environment, but would also gain 
much power from the difficulties that are involved in sub- 
duing nature. It is with this thought in mind that in the 
first grade we center much of the work of that grade around 
the activities of the fishing and hunting stages of primitive 
man. We endeavor to have the children feel the conditions 
under which man lived at that time, so that they may work 
out the problems that such conditions of life involved. It 
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is obvious that all the work of this grade could not be related 
to this idea without carrying correlation to a point that 
would be ridiculous. It does, however, furnish the motive 


for much of the handwork, including art and nature study, 


and for considerable of the material for the reading, litera- 
ture, and language. 

The topics about which to unify the work and give it a 
personal element are the cave-man, as developed in Stanley 
Waterloo’s ‘‘ Story of Ab,” the Eskimo, the Indian, and the 
dweller in tropical regions. In connection with the study 
of life in the cave period, children construct the cave on 
the sand-table, showing its relation to water supply, and 
trails of animals. The importance and uses of fire are 
dwelt upon, and fire-making by working the fire drill until 
the wood is hot is illustrated. Simple pottery bowls are 
made by coiling and modelling with the hand. Primitive 
methods of heating water by immersing hot stones in wooden 
bowls containing water are developed. Children also make 
out-door excursions and do primitive cooking before the 
open fire. 

In passing to the communal or tribal hunting stage the 
activities of the children center about the Eskimo, the 
dweller in tropical regions, and the American Indian. They 
build the igloo and Eskimo village of clay, construct ladders 
and hammocks, weave and plait mats of straw or other fibre 


for covering houses. They also construct a village of the 


hunting type with movable tents ; inake a bow and arrow, 
feathering the arrow to secure steadiness in flight ; construct 
nets and weirs for fishing ; construct wigwams covered with 
skins or mats ; weave mats from rushes or flags ; make canoe 
of birch bark ; make a moccasin; model a peace pipe of 
clay ; also in this connection they experiment with primitive 
methods of preserving food, together with simple cooking of 
apples and berries. 

The children also spend considerable time, as the needs 
develop, in making articles of use in the classroom. All 
through this constructive work the number work is brought 
in where practicable, in simple measuring. Connection is 
also made with nature study in the study of trees, leaves, 
nuts, berries, and selected animals. In art work the chil- 
dren draw, paint, and model the figures and natural forms 
involved in all of this constructive work. Throughout this 
work we endeavor to have the children work out for them- 
selves, just as far as possible, the various problems that are 
involved. It is of far greater value for example for the child 
to devise what material is suitable for holding water, and 
how a bowl may be constructed that will fulfil the necessary 
conditions, together with some suitable decorations, than it 
is to set an Indian bowl before him and ask him to copy it. 

In the second grade the work centers around the activi- 
ties of the pastoral and agricultural stages in the develop- 
ment of civilization. The work of the first grade is used as 
a basis for thought and ‘comparison, and an effort is made 
to have the children appreciate the sequence in develop- 
ment. The problems are still those of securing food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, but with different surroundings. The 
method used is discussion, in which the children imagine 
conditions, then invent, reason, and work out the results. 
Much of the literature, nature study, handwork, and art 
relates to this work. The study of wool, including spinning 
and weaving, is made an important feature of the pastoral 
stage. 

For pictorial ensemble of this stage they build an encamp- 
ment, showing the flocks gathered into the corral for the 
night. They model sheep, dogs, and horses; make saddle 
bags for horses; make tents of cloth, and rugs for floor. 
The study of milk as a food is made. In a similar way the 
activities of the agricultural stage are worked out by the chil- 
dren, and a great variety of work is secured through the 
different objects that are made in connection with the life 
of this period. 

The specific theme for the first part of the third grade 
work is that of exchange of commodities through trade and 
transportation, the inventions developed thereby, and the 
changes produced in the mode of life. The important facts 
of this stage are the development of the uses of metals, 
establishment of a medium of exchange, methods of meas- 
uring and recording, and the impetus given to the arts. The 
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idea is developed that in order to carry on commerce, not 
only must a surplus of food be raised, but it must be pre- 
served from decay, means for storing it furnished, and its 
transportation to a considerable distance provided for. On 
the other hand, purchasers must be prepared to offer equally 
desirable material in exchange, and dwellers in unproduc- 
tive districts must develop what special resources they have. 

Pheenicia is chosen as a dramatic setting for this period. 
They were distinctly a commercial people between forest- 
clad mountains and the sea, on land incapable of agriculture 
or of supporting flocks. The water-ways, therefore, formed 
the simplest and most natural arteries of trade. This trade 
led to voyages of discovery. From this idea transition is 
made to the voyages of Columbus and Hudson, as essen- 
tially voyages for trading purposes. This establishes the 
connection with the study of early life on Manhattan Island, 
and with the study of home geography and history, which 
occupies the larger part of the year. 

The most of the manual training of the children is sug- 
gested by this idea of trade and discovery, and of local his- 
tory and geography. Some of the constructive work made 
in this connection is as follows: simple balances of wood ; 
a galley or Viking ship; a caravan modelled in clay ; house 
of bricks and mortar, of either the Phcenician or Dutch 
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type, bringing in the idea of working to a reduced scale ; 
simple pottery forms with effort to secure pleasing and 
beautiful shapes, ornamented with color and incised bands ; 
a wind vane ; an instrument for measuring the inclination of 
the sun. They also work in basketry, card board, anc 
simple sewing. 

In the fourth grade the work in geography treats of the 
United States, with special reference to the human side, 
treating particularly of the raw materials, markets and indus- 
tries. In history attention is given to a simple biographical 
treatment of prominent men in American history, who were 
essentially men of action and accomplishment. The hand- 
work is related mainly to the underlying thought of the his- 
tory and geography, and takes up some of the domestic 
occupations of the Colonial period. The differentiation of 
the course of study, however, becomes more marked. 

I have tried to show briefly how in the first grades we aim 
to secure some degree of unity in the course of study, anc 
that the handwork is closely related to that central thought. 
It is this kind of handwork, I believe, that most effectively 
interpretates for the child the material aspects of his envi- 
ronment. It fulfils the chief function of manual training 
by approaching the understanding of present civilization 
through the study of the past. 
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What March Does 


In the dark silence of her chamber low, 

March works sweeter things than mortals know. 

Her noiseless looms ply on with busy care, 

Weaving the fine cloth that the flowers wear; 

She sews the seams in violet’s queer hood, 

And paints the sweet arbutus of the wood. 

Out of a bit of sky’s delicious blue 

She fashions hyacinths, and harebells, too; 

And from a sunbeam makes a cowslip fair, 

Or spins a gown for a daffodil to wear. 

She pulls the cover from the crocus beds 

And bids the sleepers lift their drowsy heads. 
oe. xe —Mary Riley Smith 
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FREDERICK WHITNEY, Supervisor of Art in State Normal School, 
Salem, Mass. 


UR lesson for this month will begin a new depart 
ure, We will see what we can do with animals, try- 
ing those which are interesting to the children, and 
which frequently appear as illustrations in our read- 

ing lessons and stories. 

For our first sketch we will try the rabbit. Let a suggest 
a few characteristic lines. Now try these lines in the 
manner illustrated at 4. Here the side of the chalk is used, 
the pressure being upon the end forming the outline of the 
bunny. Work this up a little, adding details, and produce c. 

If you remember the November lesson it will be an easy 
matter to add a carrot or two to the sketch. 

Try another in a different position, as at d@ or ¢, using a 
similar method. 

The squirrel may be drawn in exactly the same manner 
after studying the characteristic outline. See a and 4 in the 
second illustration. 

A shows a few lines which suggest the pose of the ani- 
mal; 4 shows the same lines drawn with the side of the 
chalk, the pressure being upon the end producing the out- 
line. Notice that the stroke blends gradually into the tone 
of the blackboard, giving a light gray effect. If many 
definite markings are used, the soft furry effect is lost, so try 
and keep the drawing very simple and direct, obtaining the 
results in the simplest manner possible. 

After trying these, study the rabbit and the squirrel, if 
possible ; if not, study good pictures in which the animals 


, 


are shown in a variety of positions. Think first the action 
next the smallest number of lines which will express this 
attitude, then draw these in the manner described in the 
lesson. See if you can draw one in two minutes; in one 
minute; in less than a minute. It is this quick work we 
need in our lessons in the school-room. 

Now try a cat, a mouse, or any familiar animal, in the 
same fashion as the rabbit and squirrel, and see if you dis- 
cover for yourselves the best lines to draw first and the 
necessary accent. 

There is no necessity for telling you how to use such 
sketches as these in the school-room. The teacher of ex- 
perience knows that they may be used in a great variety of 
ways, and help in a great many lessons. 

I suggest that for one or two lessons the children be 
allowed to copy the sketches, and later to cut out their 
drawings and use them as units of design. Very interesting 
borders and surface patterns may be made from these by 
repeating or by alternating the units. A nut unit may be 
introduced into the squirrel design, the carrot may be alter- 
nated with the rabbit, or a pan from which the bunnies are 
to eat may be used in this connection. 

Frequent suggestions for such work will be found in the 
School Arts Book (Davis Press, Worcester), and in the 
Prang Manuails. 

The windy months must not be forgotten. The reading 
and story-books are full of suggestions, but a new interest 
will be added by your own sketch upon the board. The 
windmill will answer in this case, and may be useful at the 
same time, as an illustration of a story of Holland. ‘he 
stroke @ has been used frequently. Place a piece of chalk 
in a vertical position, carry it across the board, letting the 
pressure be upon the lower end of the chalk. With a soft 
cloth erase bits for the house and windmill. 

Stroke 4 is like that used in the lighthouse a few months 
ago, and is the stroke necessary to produce the body of the 
windmill. The right side is drawn in the same way, using a 
piece of black chalk or charcoal. The strokes at ¢ will 
readily show the treatment for the fans. 

An oblique stroke will give the roof, a vertical stroke the 
front of the house, and the side at the right is drawn with 
one or two vertical strokes of the black chalk. 

A few details will add to the sketch. One or two light 
vertical strokes indicate the reflection ; and these should be 
directly below the object casting the reflection. The re- 
maining details are simply horizontal strokes of the chalk, 
or charcoal, in the water, and the doors and windows in the 
buildings. 

Try the little sketch below, without suggestions. 
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A March Ramble 


E. M. J. 


 W T’S just too mean for anything,” whimpered Carl, who 

| saw with envy some of the “ gang” going off for a ball 

game. “ And Lucy Egbert going to have a party this 

very afternoon, and I can’t go,” broke in Betty. 

“ We’s whoopers, we is, that’s the reason,” piped up little 

Dorothy, coughing a little and whooping just to show that 
she could. 

«Whooping cough is too horrid,” continued Carl. “No 
fun any time. Never knew so many nice things to happen 
in a row before.” 

“ Who Said cornballs ?” said mamma looking up from the 
dress she -was finishing for baby, and smiling at three dole- 
ful little faces, whose noses were flattened against the win- 
dow pane. , 

Whooping cough was forgotten as visions of cornballs, 
sweet and sticky with molasses, floated before them. 

“ But,” said mamma, “ you'll have to run to Mr. Whipple’s 
store for the corn. There isn’t a bit left in the house.” 

“Me, too?’ asked Dorothy. “Of course,” answered 
mamma hugging her little maiden close. “ Wrap up warm 
and the air will do you good. And whatever you do, don’t 
lose my Dotty,’’ she added as a parting word. 

“ Poor little whoopers,” she said, giving a last wave at the 
three and then hurrying back and sitting down to finish the 
last stitches of the dainty dress. 

And the three? Why, they were having just the best kind 
of fun, being pushed along by the March wind. 

“The wind’s got the whooping cough too," said Dotty, 
gravely, as the wind howled and shrieked whenever he felt 
like it. 

A gay time the wind was having that March day. He 
had commenced early in the morning. What did he do? 
Well, first of all he had found some little waterdrops cling- 
ing to the trees and had changed them into diamonds, so 
that the trees and bushes looked as if they had come from 
Aladdin’s Cave. 

He had shaken and bent the trees, until the ground was 
covered with twigs and branches. Little John, who lived 
in the old tumble down house in the valley, was glad of this, 
for it made it easy for him to gather the basket full of wood 
for the fire. 

The wind had blown the kites for the boys so high that 
they looked like wee specks against the fluffy clouds. 

Then he had run races with the boys and girls, and had 
beaten them every time, for, just as they had caught up with 
him, he had always whisked around a corner with a great 
roar of laughter. 

Yes, indeed, the wind was having a fine time. 
saw the Emerson children he laughed loudly. “Ha! ha! 
ha! I must have some fun with those children, I will blow 
their hats off. One, two, three, away they go,” and off flew 
Betty’s and Carl’s hat. ‘It’s a good thing you aré wearing 
a hood, Miss Dorothy,” he whistled to her, “or I’d blow 
your hat off, too.”’ 

Away started Carl. “Take care of Dot,” he shouted back. 
“ll catch the hats.” “Will you, indeed,” laughed the 
wind, who had left Dotty and Betty far behind and was busy 
blowing the hats. 

Up a little hill, across a lot, around a fence they flew, Carl 
after them. Indeed 1 think that they would have been go- 
ing yet if the wind hadn’t seen a clothes line full of clothes 
which he wanted to blow, and so he left the hats. 

“Well, Miss Betsy Bobbit, a fine run I’ve had,” laughed 
Carl, when Dorothy and Betty reached the rock where Carl 
was sitting in the warm sunshine. “Hark! what’s that? 
Why it’s the frogs. They are giving a little concert to show 
us they are awake. They've been asleep all winter, but the 
warm sun has called them up now. Perhaps we can see 
them. They are over by the swamp.” 

“My !” said Dorothy snuffing up her little snub nose a 
they came near the swamp, “ smells like p’fumery that isn’t 
p’fumery.” 

“Sure enough, some one else has a hood on too,” said 
Betty. “Isn’t it a beautiful hood, so smooth and purple? I 
tell you, Dotty, it looks like a giant snail shell, doesn’t it? ” 


When he 
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“It's the skunk cabbage,” said Carl. ‘“ Look,” and he 
poked aside the hood with one of the very twigs which the 
wind had broken off. There inside was the thick cluster 
of little flowers which the strong hood was protecting from 
the cold. ‘“ By and by the hood will fade and bright green 
leaves will grow. Next June we will come and see them. 
The swamp looks like a millinery shop full of hoods doesn’t 
it?” 

‘Dotty, you know our little cousins.” Of course Dotty 
did. ‘ Well, this plant has cousins too.” Dorothy’s blue 
eyes opened. “ Yes, it has, for that beautiful white calla lily 
of mamma’s is one cousin, and funny Jack-in-the-pulpit is 
another. You'd never think so, would you ?” 

« We ought to hurry home, for mamma will wonder where 
we are,” said Carl, “but let’s cross the meadow where the 
brook is, and see if the pussies areout.” The pussy-willows 
were out, but what do you think! They were covered with 
pollen — fairy gold — the children called it. Did you ever 
wish with it? Just touch your finger to the pollen, and then 
wish. After you wish, blow hard twice to get the pollen off. 
If it goes, your wish will come true, but if not, you will not 
have your wish. That’s what our grandmothers used to do 
when they were little girls. 

“Who knows,” said Betty to Dorothy, “but the very 
pussy-willow that the robin called bald is there in that bush. 
At any rate if she is, she is showing him her yellow curls 
now,” 

“ Let’s take some home,” said Dot ; so Carl cut some with 
his new jack-knife for her. Wasn't it fortunate that some- 
one had given him that knife on his birthday ? 

“ Listen!" said Carl, as they came out of the store with 
the popcorn. “ The bluebirds have come, Look,” as a bit 
of blue perched itself on a twig near by. 

“‘ Sweet, sweet, sweet,” sang this tiny Boy Blue, with a 
saucy but knowing look in his bright eyes, as if he was hint- 
ing something. 


“Why, sure enough they will,” Carl said. “ Say, Dotty, 
do you know what he is saying? Just listen. He’s telling 
us that the cornballs will be sweet, sweet, sweet. Come on. 


Let’s hurry home.” 





The Bluebird 


When Nature made the bluebird she wished to propitiate 
both the sky and the earth, so she gave him the color of 
the one on his back and the hue of the other on his breast, 
and ordained that his appearance in spring should denote 
that the strife and war between these two elements was at an 
end. He is the peace-harbinger; in him the celestial and 
the terrestrial strike hands and are fast friends. He means 
the furrow and he means the warmth ; he means all the soft, 
waving influences of the spring on the one hand, and the 
retreating footsteps of winter on the other. After you have 
seen the bluebird you Will see no more cold, no more snow, 
no more winter. He brings soft skies and the ruddy brown 
of the fields. It is sure to be a bright March morning when 
you first hear his note; and it is as if the milder influences 
up above had found a voice and let a word fall upon the ear, 
so tender is it and so prophetic a hope tinged with a regret. 

—John Burroughs 





Why O is Round 


As everyone knows, the letter o is the fifteenth in the 
English alphabet.. It has four sounds, one of which, as in 
go, is probably one of the oldest and helped to fix its shape. 
The letter in the Hebrew and Phoenician alphabet that 
corresponded to the long o was called ayn, or eye, and was 
represented by a rude drawing of an eye. Of course this 
was often rendered simply as a circle with a dot in the 
middle, and at last it became the custom to omit the dot, 
which gave us merely a circle, the present form of the letter. 

— Sel, 





The pussy-willow and the hazel know, 
’ The bluebird and the robin, what rings true; 
I trust to such, and let the whiners go. 
Bravo! Bluff March; 1 swing my hat to you! 
—John Vance Cheney 
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_ Hide and Seek— Finger Play 
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The brown leaves gaily rustle. 


Beneath two oak leaves on the ground 





Above 
the 


brown 


peek ! 





and 


Play at 








Recitation 


Five furry kittens 

Waiting in the house. 
Softly! Softly! 

They think they hear a mouse : 
The white kitten says, “‘ Be still!” 
The gray kitten says, “ We will.” 
The brown kitten says, ‘‘Oh, where?” 
The striped kitten says, “Take care!” 

_ The black kitten says, “ Right there!” 

“ Squeak !”” went the mouse, 

And they all ran under the house. 

. —Esther Jackson Woigman 
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Games and Exercises 


(The following from “Games and Exercises” are given 
here by permission of the author, Miss M. Adelaide Holton, 
Supervisor of Primary Work, Minneapolis. The little book of 
125 pages is packed full of usable games and plays that primary 
teachers would delight to use if they were close at hand. There 

’ are also valuable pages of Sense Training Exercises and others 
full of Christmas Seat-work—plain directions for making simple 
articles. The Quotations for the season will be liked by teachers, 
A. Flanagan Co., Chicago, publishers. Price, 35 cents.) 


Alphabet Game 


Print or mount the letters of the alphabet upon 
cards 3x5 inches. 

Distribute the cards and have each child take his 
place upon the floor. When the alphabet is com- 
plete have the children repeat it, each saying his 
own letter. Have the children in their seats repeat 
it. 

Teacher spells a short word familiar to the class. 
The children holding the letters contained in the 
word step forward and the children in their seats 
pronounce the word. Object — Memory, observa- 
tion, and attention. — 


Word Game 
Send three or more children into the cloak room 
B : and ask several children to place cards about the 
FOWNIES oom with written or printed words upon them. At 
hustl e | a given signal have the children come in and collect 


the words they know. When all the words are col- 
lected have each one name his words. If there are 
any he cannot name take them from him. Count 
the cards and determine the winner. 


Spelling Game 


Have the children form a circle. Select a leader 
to stand in the center of the circle and give him 
either a ball or a bean bag. Have him pronounce a 
word and as he does so throw the bean bag to a child. 
The child to whom the bean bag is thrown is to spell 
the word and throw the bag back to the leader. 
When a mistake is made the child must take his seat 
and a new leader is chosen from the circle. 


Hoop Game 


Material— Bean bags and a hoop wound with pretty 
ribbons. 

Have a child hold a large hoop in a vertical posi- 
tion. Give each child in the row a bean bag and 
give him an opportunity to throw it through the 

‘ hoop. Station two children back of the hoop, one 
to catch the bags and one to carry them back to the 
place from which they are to be thrown. The row 
sending the greatest number of bags through the 
hoop is the victor. 


Automobile and Steamboat Race 


This game is to be played by the second and fifth 
rows, the first and fourth rows, or the third and sixth 
rows. 

Place a bean bag on the first seat of the first row 
and name that rowan automobile. Place a bean bag 

on the front desk of the fourth row and name it a steam 
engine, At a given signal each child in the front seat rises, 
runs up one aisle and down the next and places the bean 


. bag on the desk of the second child who quickly takes the 


bag, runs up the aisle, and down the next, placing it on the 
desk of the third child, When the bean bag reaches the 
child in the last seat he brings it to the teacher. The row 
which succeeds in getting the bean bag to the teacher first 
is the winner. 

Select two other rows. Name one a steamboat and the 
other a bicycle, and proceed as before. Select two other 
rows. Name one a horse and carriage, and the other a 
trolley car, etc. 

In playing this game insist upon the children in their 
seats keeping their feet under the desks that no one may 
trip. 
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> Fox and Grapes 

Choose a child to stand on a chair and hold a bunch of 
gtapes, and another one to be the fox. The fox walks 
along and suddenly sees the grapes. ‘Oh, this is such a 
warm day and I am so thirsty. I must have those grapes,” 
says the fox. He jumps and jumps for them, but cannot 
reach them. He lies down and rests for an instant, then 
says, “I must have those grapes.” He jumps, and jumps, 
and jumps, but fails to reach them. At last he walks off 
saying, “ They are old sour grapes anyway.” 

Days of the Week 

With a large rubber ball and seven children standing in a 
row, give. this exercise. 

Name each child a day of the week. Call John “ Mon- 
day,” Alice “ Thursday,” Kate “Saturday,” etc. Teacher 
bounce the ball, and-as she does so say “ Thursday,” and 
the child whose name is Thursday should catch it. Teacher 
bounce the ball again and as she does so say “ Saturday,” 
and the child whose name is Saturday should catch it. The 
children who fail to catch the ball, pass to their seats. 

When there are only a few left in the row allow them to 
run quite a distance and catch the ball as their name is called. 
Rainbow Game 

Material —Soft balls of rainbow colors, and cards with 
the names of the colors upon them. : 

Teacher, hold up a card with the word “red” upon it, 
and ask a child to find a ball that color, and stand in the 
front of the room. Continue until all the colors have been 
presented. Teacher, hold up a card and ask a child to take 
the card and stand in front of the one who has a ball of 
corresponding color. Continue until all the cards are dis- 
posed of. Tell the children who have the balls to hide 
them and let the children in their seats name the cards, or 
the words on the cards. 





About Trees 


March 
Juuia E, RoGErs 


HO has watched the trees wake out of their 
W winter sleep? Who has watched ‘the spring 
procession of tree flowers that moves beautifully 
but silently through the treetops over our heads? 
Only those whose hearts and eyes are lifted up can know 
what miracles are wrought by Mother Nature from March 
till June. While February is still here let us set a close 
watch on the familiar trees of our roadsides and dooryards. 

Every tree blooms as soon as it is old enough — oaks, 
maples, elms, and all the rest. Is this a great surprise to 
you? Perhaps you have thought, “Only fruit trees and 
magnolias and dogwoods and a few more ever have flowers,” 
You have perhaps unconsciously classified the common trees 
of the woods with ferns and other ‘“ flowerless plants.” 
Get acquainted with your tree neighbors this spring, and 
they will overthrow your false impressions of them. You 
have done them an injustice. 

Before blossoming time arrives there are signs hung out 
on many trees in early March to show they feel in their 
veins the stir of rising sap. Willow twigs and those of pop- 
. lars are among the earliest to show the change. Twigs of 
the golden willow turn to bright yellow. The quaking asp 
branches show a delicate green. Sassafras twigs are green 
as grass. The rains soak into soil the departing frost has 
left soft and mellow and the thirsty roots drink deeply. 
The twigs and swelling buds express the satisfaction the 
whole tree feels. Under the thin skin the green bark layer 
is softened and all is ready for the renewing of growth. 
Then out come the flowers of the early-blooming species. 
The flower buds are bigger and more plump than those 
which will open later and produce the long, leafy shoots. 
These wait until danger of being caught by frost is past. 

Two of our maples blossom in March. They are the red 
or swamp maple, and the soft or silver maple. Both bear 
their blossom’ buds in clusters set close to the twigs. Red 
maple blossoms are bright red bells, beautiful as tulips, but 
very small. The old tree flushes rosy over all its gray top 
when the multitude of little bells are hung out. Have you 
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seen them? Pull downabranch! Look close! Now con- 
fess, was there ever a daintier blossom? And fragrant, too, 
with a delicate, elusive odor. Bees are keen to scent the 
nectar at the bottom of each flower cup. They are there 
before you, no matter how you try to be first. Notice that 
one limb bears redder flowers than some others. Each bell 
thrusts out a forked red tongue—the pistil. The other 
flowers have no pistils, but each has a cluster of yellow sta- 
mens with their anthers full of pollen. These stamens give 
the flower a yellow tinge. The wind bears the pollen away, 
and insects carry it on their hairy bodies from flower to 
flower. So the chances are good that many of the forked 
tongues will get the pollen grains which will enable them to 
set seed. 

The silver maple’s flowers have no petals, and they are 
greenish and hard to find. But almost everybody knows 
this tree, and it very accommodatingly droops its branches 
low so we may examine the swelling buds with care. Both 
of these early maples are long past blooming before the 
leaves open. In a roadside row of very old silver maples I 
looked very carefully last spring for the pollen-bearing 
flowers. At last I found a very few on the north side of one 
tree. The ground was strewn with them under the trees. 
It seems I came a day or so too late. The pollen was shed, 
and the flowers fell, their duty done. The tiny horns had 
already started in the base of each pistillate flower, which 
soon became the wings of the maple keys. 

Among March blossoming trees are the pussy willows, of 
course. Even in February some impatient bud is sure to 
thrust the tip of its gray silk catkin out, as if to “try”’ the 
air and report to the tree if it is safe yet to let all 
the pussies out. In the same boggy hollows where the 
pussy willow grows we are very likely to find its tree cousins, 
the poplars, represented by one we call the quaking asp. 
All summer its round leaves tremble, even when there is no 
breeze perceptible. Now we know the tree by the fresh 
green color of its branches. The angled twigs are stouter 
and less graceful than those of willows, but the relationship 
is declared by the “ pussies” that poke their noses out of 
the swelling buds in earliest spring. All the staminate cat- 
kins are borne on the male tree. They are like willow 
pussies when they first appear, but they soon lengthen and 
become loose, soft tassels, their red anthers toned down to 
a delicate pink by the film of silky scale fringes through 
which it is seen. On the fertile trees the pistillate catkins 
are borne. These are.more greenish and so less con- 
spicuous than the staminate ones. It is their chief concern 
to get pollen that the wind bears from the neighboring trees, 
and so set seed. 

The common elm takes on a filmy purple naze by the 
opening of its flower buds. Is there anyone who has not 
seen this transformation of the commonest of all our road- 
side trees? In tht tiniest flattened, triangular calyx are all 
the parts of the perfect flower. Exquisite in texture though 
of unflower-like coloring, the elm blossom invites our 
scrutiny while snows still lie on the fields, and only the 
pussy willow, the quaking asp;and the two early maples 
have dared to join in the front ranks of the wondrous over- 
head procession of the tree flowers that moves through the 
spring and early summer. 





Fool Exampies 


Somebody long ago invented the term “ fool examples ” 
for those requirements-in arithmetic which are of no use to 
the learner but which keep him from doing something else 
in study hour. Teachers in all grades who use other texts 
than those authorized for the schools unwittingly run upon 
many such examples and give them out without really know- 
ing they have done wrong. Let me illustrate : 

A bought 27.34 yds. of carpeting at $$ dollars a yard. 
What did he pay? 

Find the cost of 164 Ib. of sugar at 27% cents a pound. 

What will $$ dozen pairs of mittens cost at 3? dollars a 

ir? 

O Putting a lot of these fool examples before a class gives the 
pupils an idea that the realm of arithmetic is a very difficult 





and mysterious thing and that only a few of the very elect can 
ever excel there. The fact is that no man ever bought 27.34 
yds. of carpet. Nothing ever was sold at }@dollars a 
yard. Sugar never had the fool price of 27% cents a pound 
put on it. No pair of mittens ever cost 4% dollars 
although there may have been millions of them sold at 86 
cents, but even that is unlikely. Merchants put an easy 
price on everything they expect to sell, except on-those 
things they expect to put off upon fool people who have 
been addled ir. school so they do not know that an article 
sold at 98 cents is practically sold at a dollar. 

There is far too much mathematical work done in the 
schools which is prepared exactly as a skilled trickster 
would make it if he wished to bring up the children to a 
habit of failing and not having any confidence in their own 
abilities. Whenever you overload a horse you train him to 
balk. When he balks and you club him and build a fire 
under him you train him to regard you as his enemy. 
When you put upon children who can not reason at any 
length, examples that require close application and consider- 
able skill in manipulating figures or letters and signs you 
train them to habitual failure. You give them a wrong idea 
of what mathematics is for and of what its nature is. 

What is needed is a fair amount of work that all in the 
class can do. There should not be so much of it that the 
child is worried over it at home. Parents should not be 
tempted to resort to trickery to save their children from 
humilation. Teach those pupils yourself and see to it that 
the work is such that they can get it by their own efforts. 
Let them do it mainly in school. Let it be such that they 
will get the habit of succeeding with it and so prepare them 
for success in life—W. 2. Watt 


A Hobby 


Mary Brixspy Woopwarp 


Wiss is there a teacher without a hobby? Mine 
, is this: That I let no-opportunity for learning 
ever escape. No matter in what line or how far 

remote from my chosen work, I learn all I can. 

One summer I spent a week with other summer folks in 
the real country. You know the kind — where mistress and 
maid, farmer, hired man and summer boarder all sit down 
at the same tabie. 

There was a young Polish boy there, who had been in 
America but a few weeks. He was a bright young fellow, 
anxious to learn, and while I helped him a little with our 
difficult language, I learned afew Polish words, which I stored 
away in a corner of my memory in accord with my hobby. 

‘Some years later there came into my primary room, a 
little dark-faced boy —a foreigner I knew ata glance. I 
took from his hand a paper, on which was written Joseph 
Potocka. 

“ Potocka,” I said, looking down into the great, dark eyes. 
Then turning to the picture of the Polish Countess, which 
hung on the wall, I exclaimed, “O beautiful Countess 
Potocka, with the wondrous eyes ; of whom little is known 
save thy great kindness to the poor, behold thy descendant !”” 

Joseph Potocka was obedient, gentle, eager to learn, but 
always that sad, sad look—a homesick look — darkened 
the little face. When play time came, he sat in his seat 
with folded hands, or hung about the door, taking no part 
in the fun of the other children. 

One day as I stood by his seat, my pencil fell from my 
hand, and as Joseph stooped to get it, there flashed back to 
my memory that Polish boy on the farm. “Jen que-ah,” I 
said, as he handed me the pencil. I wish you might have 
seen the light that filled those great eyes, and the joy that 
shone in that little face. Poor, homesick, little soul—hun 
for the mother-tongue. He grasped my hand and kissed it, 
sobbing “jen que-ah—thank you—jen que-ah!” I 
searched again in my memory and the next morning greeted 
Joseph with “Jean daubray!” “good morning,” as he 
entered. “Jean daubray!” he cried, and came and took 
my hand. No more sadness in the little face. All was 
smiles and sunshine now, for we were comrades. 

At 4.30 the children had all gone, and I was preparing 
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for the homeward ride, for the wheeling was fine, when in 
burst Joseph with wild, frightened eyes, babbling in Polish. 
What did the child want! I could not make out. Seeing 
that I did not understand, he rushed to the primary chart 
and pointed to the words — See mamma — again and again. 
For once I blessed the primary chart, and taking his hand 
we started out. But soon he ran on ahead and jumping on. 
my wheel I followed in and out through several streets till 
we came to an old, deserted hotel. Still following I climbed 
the stairs to a back room where, on a cot, lay a little woman 
with the same dark eyes. ‘See mamma,” mur nured Joseph, 
patting her cheek. . 

One glance at the pallid face and eyes of pain showed me 
that a very sick woman lay there. No fire! No water! I 
rushed out to the nearest telephone and called a doctor. 
Then going back I sat by that cot for thirty minutes that 
seemed thirty hours, for I could do nothing but pat the little 
brown hand, and cry “ Jean daubray.” At last the doctor 
came, and his stern face told me how near the brink had 
come that mother’s life. Then came the father and the dis- 
trict nurse, and I was free. 

As I walked home in the gathering dusk, I passed a group 
of normal school girls earnestly discussing some point in 
theory. ‘“ Dear young ladies,” I thought, “there are many 
things in the life of a teacher, of which pedagogy never 
treats, but learn all you can in every line, for you know not 
the hour when the knowledge may prove most useful.” 





Pussy Willow's Secret 


Pussy willow had a secret that the snowdrop whispered her, 

And she purred it to the south wind while it stroked her velvet 
fur; 

And the south wind hummed it softly to the busy honey-bees, 

And they buzzed it to the blossoms on the scarlet maple-trees ; 

And these dropped it to the wood-brooks brimming full of melted 
snow, 

And the brooks told Robin Redbreast, as they chattered to and 


fro; : 

Little Robin could not keep it, so he sang it lond and clear 

To the sleepy fields and meadows, ‘“‘ Wake up! cheer up! Spring 
is here! ”—Sel. 





ad 


A Lesson on Rhythm 


ADELAIDE GRIGGs 

Entering a school-room on Friday, at 2.30 P. M., I was 
oppressed by the heat and humidity. The little folks were 
quiet, but I knew by the wearied. expression on their faces 
that they were simply enduring the heat with as much 
bravery as they could muster for this last period of the 
week. I said: “We are tired, aren’t we? You may all 
stand.” They arose cheerfully, their little faces wreathed 
with smiles, their eyes brightening. 

The teacher called to the little helpers to open the win- 
dows, and we began our drill in rhythm. With arms over 
the head, touching the finger tips lightly at each naming of 
tone, we sang the descending scale with loo, singing quarter 
notes in two-four rhythm, then, again, singing eighth-notes 
thus, teaching the divided beat, and then singing in six- 
eighth rhythm with la; first, with six eighth-notes, then a 
dotted quarter. and three eighth-notes, and lastly three 
eighth-notes and a dotted quarter-note. 

We then held the left hand out and tapped the palm of 
the hand with the first finger on the right hand, saying loud, 
soft, loud, soft, etc. After this we played we were clocks, 
and the little hands swung like pendulums as we sang again 
the descending scale with tick, tock, tick, tock. Need I say — 
that my little friends were not rected and ready for hard 
work after that? 

The pupils were next assigned some written work in 
music, After the classes were busy, a class was called to 
the front part of the room, small individual- charts were 
quickly distributed and we had our class and individual 
work. The pupils, returning to their seats, resumed the 
written work and the other classes in turn were called, 
recited their. lessons, and then continued the seat work. 
The written work was then inspected and criticised, the 
composing books put away, and after a five-minute drill on 
the large chart a song was sung and school dismissed, 
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Acnes Vinton LutHer, Normal and Training School, Newark, N. J. 


invariably to consider the three things suggested by 
one wise adviser of the ignorant. 

1 How secure will my money be? The char- 
acter of a corporation, bank or railroad can usually be found 
out by inquiry. The business record up to date, the char- 
acter of the security back of it, and the confidence that 
business men have in it is usually a matter of record. 

2 What interest shall I get on the money invested? 
A conservative investor looks with suspicion upon anything 
which promises much over six per cent on the investment. 
A higher percentage usually means a risk somewhere. 

3 Can I dispose of this easily if for any reason I stand 
in sudden need of the money at any time? 

Real estate has been considered in the previous article. In 
this, banks, insurance stocks, and bonds will be touched upon. 

Insurance Nothing much need be said of this with the 
papers so full of the subject. To the investor who wants 
to reap the. benefit himself it is practically of no value. 
Companies have a form called the endowment policy into 
which you put a giverf sum each year and then draw out the 
entire amount at the end of ten, fifteen, or twenty years plus 
the interest. This also insures you in case of death. On 
reckoning up the interest, however, you find that it amounts 
to less than if you had put your money into the savings 
bank. Neither interest nor principal is, however, available in 
the endowment policy until the term of years is up. If you 
consider the protection the policy gives in case of your 
death to those dependent on you, that isa different matter. 
As an investment, however, for the teacher who has no one 
dependent on her, it is of little use. Its only advantage is 
that it makes you save and that you cannot get the money 
out, if you are willing to own up that you need to be safe- 
guarded with the latter provision. Should you be unable to 
keep up your payments and wish to withdraw the money you 
will lose two thirds of all you put in, whatever the agent 
may tell you to the contrary. 

Savings Banks give a fair rate of interest and if care is 
taken in selecting the one most reliable, the savings bank 
will probably be found to be the best for teachers who wish 
not only to have their money safe, but wish it to be earning 
a little something in the meanwhile. Savings banks are 
under state supervision and are limited by law as to the 
character of their investments. They give three to three 
and a-half per cent and are an exceedingly popular form of 
investment for conservative people. A few banks give four 
per cent, but these are probably taking bigger risks than you 
would care to have taken with your money. ~ 

Bonds The Century Dictionary defines a bond as a cer- 
tificate of ownership of a specified portion of a capital debt 
due by a government, a city, a railroad, or other corporation 
to individual holders and usually bearing a fixed rate of in- 
terest. For instance, the government of the United States 
needs money for any special purpose. It borrows this money 
from the public, giving in return a bond or promise to pay at 
a given time, paying interest for the use of it at a specified 
rate. United States 4% bonds, due 1925, means that you are 
paid 4% interest upon them by the United States Government 
(this interest being paid in quarterly installments) the whole 
principal or money you have paid for them being returnable 
in 1925. United States Government bonds are as absolutely 
safe as anything on earth, for we know that the United States 
is perfectly able to pay its debts at any time. They give 


Tis person who is planning to invest money ought 


the investor, however, a small interest, but he knows that he 
is absolutely sure of getting his money. As there is always 
a demand for government bonds the price is raised by 
dealers above par ($100) ranging to $119—20, and so on, 
as the market is at the time, This $19 or $20 is what you 


have to pay for the privilege of buying them. The govern- 
ment does not get this extra money and only guarantees to 
pay you the $100. For the person who does not care much 
for high interest and who wants the safest place possible as 
well as the least amount of trouble, government bonds are 
the best things. They are safer than banks. 

Bonds of Other Nations \f you have confidence in the 
prosperity and honor of any other nation, its bonds are a 
safe investment. Those of us who believed in Japan bought 
the bonds during the late war and had the pleasure of seeing 
them rise as soon as the rest of the world was sure that she 
was coming out all right. 

Municipal Bonds Bonds issued by a city for improve- 
ments, etc. An excellent investment if the credit of the 
city is good. The citizen who lives in it can usually guage 
this fairly well. 

Railroad Bonds Issued by the road at different times to 
raise money for some new extension or improvement. 
Practically a mortgage on the road and bearing a fixed rate 
of interest, agreed upon at the beginning. 

Stocks While the bond represents a debt, the ,stock 
stands for something quite different. The word is “ applied 
to shares which do not represent the debt of a corporation 
but ownership in it.” A share of stock practically repre- 
sents your share in the business of the corporation. If the 
corporation has a good year, you get a good interest upon 
the share. If it has.an unsuccessful year you get little or 
nothing in interest. You take your chances. A share of 
stock practically represents its par value, usually $100. The 
interest is calculated upon that. If, however, a certain 
stock drawing 6% is popular, you may have to pay $200 
for $100 worth. This, of course, means then that you would 
make only 3% on your money invested, for the corporation 
only pays you on the par value of your stock which is only 
$100. The daily paper gives a list of the selling price of 
stocks. Take two or three standard ones and watch them 
for a week or two, noting the range. 

There are two kinds of stock, preferred and common. 
Preferred stock stands higher as it receives first considera- 
tion as to dividends as well as in other matters vitally con- 
nected with the corporation’s interests. Common stock 
occupies second place. 

_ There are two classes of people investing money in stocks. 
The first class is buying the stock as an interest- paying in- 
vestment purely. This they intend to put away in the safe- 
deposit box and use the interest as it comes in, or deposit it 
in the bank to form a fresh nucleus for savings. These 
people having invested in a first class railroad whose divi- 
dends have heretofore been paid promptly, have little if any 
further bother about it. 

The second class.of people are those who are investing 
their money in stocks intending to sell them as soon as they 
rise and so make a profit on them. The interest money is 
practically lost sight of when the stock is regarded asa mere 
commodity, which the buyer hopes will appreciate soon in 
value. This practically is a business and a rather danger- 
ous one for people who have other interests and duties. 

The first is by all odds the safer plan for those of us who 
are salaried men and women, and have other use for our 
brains beside watching the stock market. 

Buying Stock in Business Enterprises Always a great 
risk, as the opportunities for mismanagement, danger of © 
goods depreciating in value, demand falling off, etc., are so 
great. True, the greatest fortunes are often made in these 
enterprises, but millions have also been lost. 

Buying on a Margin Something that no sane teacher 
will ever think of doing, so it will not be necessary to discuss 


it here. 
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By FREDERICK WHITNEY 


Supervisor of Drawing, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 
aa See Page 114 
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Eastern Teachers in Dakota 


A Teacher’s Investment 
LauRA M. PECKHAM, State Normal School, River Falls, Wis. 


EARLY all school teachers are ‘haunted by the fear 
N of a homeless old age, for the best years of their life 
are devoted to their work, with not enough salary 
to enable them to put by any money for the future. 

Two school teachers decided that they would prevent this, 
so one Christmas vacation they went out to North Dakota 
and “filed on homesteads.” 

According to the law, a person “ filing on a homestead ” 
has six months in which to establish a residence; so these 
young ladies spent their next long vacations on their own 
land. ; 

When they first arrived on their own farms they found 
their homes (palatial residences, one 16x 8, and the other 
$x 8) all ready for them as they had ordered them built. 
But that was all they did find! For one of their trunks had 
gone on into Canada, and not a piece of furniture did their 
homes contain. It was rather a homesick feeling to be left 
alone on a boundless prairie, but after three hours of waiting, 
a blessed angel of a man, their nearest neighbor, three 
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Their rifle and dog Pat were the comforts of their lives, 
for with them they hunted gophers on their “ breaking.” 
They managed to hit one out of twenty shots. But Pat 
never got discouraged ; he had unbounded confidence in their 
ability as sportswomen. But Pat had one bad habit; when 
he got a gopher, he buried it. After about a week’s time, 
when the animal was really and truly dead, and “ burnt 
feathers was heliotrope to him,” Pat would dig it up, roll in 
it, and then lay it at their door for the ladies to enjoy. 
They did not always share in his enjoyment, as they carried 
it off for its second burial. 

The smaller “shack” was used for a kitchen and dining 
room combined. In it was a cook-stove they borrowed, a 
little affair that would hold two loaves of bread and a pan 
of biscuits. The front was fastened on with a wire and no 
handle was on the oven door, yet it was a good stove. 

Besides the stove in this house, they had a table built on 
one side-wall, and a benchtositon These things filled the 
room. It was very convenient, for they could sit on the 
bench, fry pan cakes on the stove, turn and put them on 
their plates, and then eat their breakfast without getting up. 

Wash day was rather wearisome ; for they had but one tub, 
and had to boil the clothes in the dish pan, heat the water 
in the tea kettle, and rinse and blue them in the mop pail; 








The paiatial residence 


quarters of a mile away, came over and invited them to cook 
on his stove till they could get one, and to use his well. So 
for a week they walked a mile and a half three times a day 
for their meals ; and for two nights they slept on their new 
pine floor with but a quilt under them. Talk about pine 
being soft wood! Don’t you believe it! 

The mosquitoes of North Dakota exceed in size and blood- 
thirstiness the mosquitoes of the whole world! That is what 
these womén thought, for each evening they would have to 
build smudges, both inside and outside their “ shacks ” till 
they wept smoky tears and smelled like Dakota Indians. 

But soon all was changed! They had screens on their 
doors and windows ; two “ bunks,” holding ticks stuffed with 
hay, and with turkey red flounces hanging to the floor, and 
netting canopies over their heads, made comfortable resting 
places at night. Their walls were hung with pictures 
mounted on red mats. Two corners were curtained off for 
closets, and their steamer trunks served as couches. One 
camp chair held the place of honor. 

As it was necessary to cover the houses with tarred paper, 
the young ladies decided to do this themselves. It was a 
hard and dirty task, for in Dakota the wind never stops 
blowing, and a long strip of tarred paper seems to take a 
fiendish delight in wrapping itself around a person’s head, 
but after the work was done, they sat down, black, but 
happy, in that they had actually done something. 

They put up their own stove, and ran the pipe up through 
the tin tube in the roof. They found out the next time it 
tained why they should have put an extra piece of pipe over 
the tube, for a perfect stream poured down into the cabin. 









so it took time ; but they never ironed any of their clothes, 
for they forgot to bring an iron. . 
They had two wells, each thirty feet deep, holding the 
clearest, coldest water ; so,they used these for refrigerators, 
where their butter, cream, eggs, and canned meats were hung. 
How they loathed and detested the names of canned 
meats, ham, and codfish, for these were their chief source of 
diet for ten weeks. They said they learned to cook codfish 
in seventy-three different ways, but as they walked two miles 
each day for the milk to cook it with, the exercise they 
gained took off the bad effect of their story. But they did 
learn how to make good bread, for their neighbor’s wife 
went home for a four weeks’ visit, and asked them if they 
would make the bread for her “men folks’ while she was 
gone. As she had been most kind to them, they were only 
too glad to do ordie in the attempt. But those men seemed 
to make bread their chief article of diet, for the girls had: to 
bake ten loaves every other day. They walked two miles 
for the milk with which to set it, washed the dishes for the 
men while they milked the cows, then ploughed their way 
home through mosquitoes. They set the bread in their dish 
pan, kettle, and another large pan; kneaded it on their oil 
cloth tablecloth, and then baked it, three loaves at a time, 
in their tiny stove. All the wood they could get was old 
railroad ties, split like kindling wood. When they needed 
any wood split, they would hoist a white apron on a pole, 
and some man would come over to see what was the trouble. 
When told that they couldn’t split their wood, he would be 
only too glad todo it for them. In fact, all the men around 
seemed to think it was their duty to look after those “ East- 
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ern School-ma’ams” and more perfect gentlemen would be 
hard to find than those rough Western farmers. 


One evening when the young ladies went after milk they’ 


lost their way, and wandered over the prairie until eleven 
o'clock, when they happened to stumble on their own house. 
be was another experience added to their already long 
ist. 

They decided to give a dinner to their next neighbors. 
So they painfed dinner -cards, put boards over one of their 
“bunks ’’ and converted it into a table, as their kitchen 
couldn’t hold three extra, brought out a white table cloth and 
napkins, scraped together all the pails and boxes they could 
find for chairs, cooked a five-course dinner out of canned 
' things and codfish, made peanut candy, and waited. The 
guests were invited for seven-thirty, but when half past nine 
came with no guests, the hostesses sat down and ate 
alone. 

About a week later, as they thought it a pity to waste those 
dinner cards, they tried it again. This time no one forgot 
to come, and everything passed off beautifully. 

The storms are the worst thing on a prairie, for then the 
heavens seem to open, and as their roofs leaked, their beds 
got very wet. That was uncomfortable, but if they lay still 
long enough, and covered up warm with their blankets, they 
. could take a pretty fair Turkish bath. The next morning, 
after the sun came out, they forgot all the discomforts of the 
previous night in watching the beauty of their flax fields in 
full bloom — one hundred acres of waving beautiful blue 
blossoms. That sight alone was worth coming to Dakota 
for. 

But all this is a thing of the past now, for four years after 
they had “ proved up,” they found so much trouble in hir- 
ing people to work their farms, that they sold them for 
eighteen hundred dollars each! 

The health and broad view of life that they gained on 
those Dakota farms was worth as much to them as the 
money. 





“Castles in Spain” 
Mary E, FitzGERALD 


“ W NVESTMENTS! Don't mention investments to me !” 
| said the Most Experienced. “Why, if there were 
shares to be bought in the bank of England and I was 
induced to buy, it would go under in the course of a 
couple of years.” She laughed as if the whole thing was a 
good joke. 
“Your bad luck doesn’t seem to have affected your spirits 
any,” remarked the one who had made‘the suggestion. 

“No, not very much, because last summer I tried my 
hand again, after warning every one who advised me to buy, 
however, that I’d be the downfall of the whole affair. But 
as they insisted, I drew my money from, well, from the 
‘New York Life,’ and with a mental ‘there you go and 
good luck to you, but I don’t believe it,’ I cast my money 
into the scheme. 

“Well, if you hadn’t invested your money in the New York 
Life you wouldn’t have any to draw,” insisted the Suggestor. 

“Yes; and perhaps you’ve noticed that the New York 
Life has been in serious difficulties lately, all owing to my 
. Dame on its list of policy holders. .When it was up for 
investigation I went around to everybody I knew and said, 
*Didn’t I tell you so?’” She laughed again. 

“ Well, you do pitch so into things without looking over 
the field, or asking advice, or using your common sense, or 
anything,” said the Suggestor in an injured tone. 

“What was the first investment you made?” asked the 
Saving One, curiously. 

The Most Experienced looked reminiscent. “I bought 
some stock in a gold and silver mine in Colorado, upon the 
advice of a school friend who invested two hundred and fifty 
dollars, all she had. I threw in the price of my summer 
vacation, seventy-five dollars, all I had. Never heard 
another thing about it,” she concluded, looking around. “I 
still have the certificate ; and when I read of the dear girl 
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on the verge of starvation, about to turn out into the cold 
stormy world, who finds some long forgotten shares in a 
mine, I go and hunt mine up and feel comforted.” 

“Your school friend and you had an equal amount of 
sense,” said the Suggestor. 

‘The Most Experienced raised her eyebrows. “ Her 
brother, who also invested, is the president of one of the 
biggest corporations in the country, and worth a million | 
believe, all made in taking chances. However, I will say, 
that the possession of the certificates and the hope th:y 
inspired for a year or more, gave me an idea that perhaps [ 
had better take a little thought for the morrow and nut 
spend all my surplus on matinees and candy. Building 
Associations were much in vogue and I walked down every 
month with my little five dollars. The shares matured i) 
due time. I took half the money and went to Europe. 
The other half I reinvested, and lost every cent. 

The look of horror, pity, and incredulity made her laugh. 
“Don’t feel so bad,” she said. “Just think! if I hadn’t 
walked up with my five dollars every month, I never in the 
world would have gone to Europe, because I simply cannot 
save unless I have to. The money I invested in my Euro- 
pean trip has brought me a thousand per cent at least. 
First the happiness I had while there and ever since ; and 
then it was really the beginning of my journalistic ‘career. 
A little account of a visit I made to the Teacher’s Home in 
Norway was accepted by an educational paper, and a news 
paper published the story of my visit to King Oscar’s yacht 
when it was at anchor in the harbor of Stavanger, and ever 
since then all my beautiful trips have been paid for by my 
‘literary gems,’ as my brother calls them sarcastically.’ 

“ Well, I call that a mighty good investment,” breathed 
the Youngest Teacher. If I- could find some place that | 
would have to put five dollars a month I could save, too. 
I say to myself, that every month I’ll put something away, 
and then I don’t.” 

“ That's just the way with me,” said several of the others. 

“ Well, what next ; go ahead, what did you do next?” said 
the young cadet who drew in words of wisdom on any subject 
and at every opportunity from the Most Experienced. 

“ Well, let me see! Oh, yes! my next investment was 
made for me by that same school friend. She informed me, 
by letter, that she had bought a lot for me at aiiction, for 
which I was to pay five dollars a month. You see that was 
always my limit.” 

‘*What happened to that?” 

“Well it’s right on the spot yet. I still am paying two 
dollars a year for taxes and twenty-five dollars for special 
assessments. I verily believe I have helped pay for all the 
sewers and cinder sidewalks on the south side. But the lot, 
as a disciplinarian measure, is beyond price. When my 
youngest brother gets obstreperous I threaten to disinherit 
him. He feels purse proud, quite an heir in fact. He has 
seven dollars saved toward building a house on his lot. He 
doesn’t seem to realize that to get it I must die. After the 
lot was paid for Mexican Plantations came above the hori- 
zon. The prospectus said one share would insure an income 
of one hundred twenty-five dollars a month. I bought 
three. For four years I paid my seven dollars and a half a 
month. When I wasexpected to pay fifteen dollars a month, 
and the promised dividends were nowhere in -sight, | 
balked. I put in four hundred and seventy dollars and 
find myself now unable to realize a cent, cut off from the 
dividends that are paid, because I am behind with my pay- 
ments, and receiving glittering bulletins at intervals of the 
magnificent prospects of the Plantation. Whatever you 
do, girls, don’t invest in anything Mexican ; or if you insist, 
take my shares, I’ll give them for half price. You may @!l 
look as sympathetic as you like now, because there’s a real 
case of hardship.” 

“ Well, when did you get your Life Insurance? You said 
something about that!” asked a listener. 

“Oh, I was about to start for Europe again, when the 
agent got hold of me. The gods must have been propi- 
tious. I thought a little financial souvenir might soot'e 


the feelings of the family if anything should happen, so ! 
took out a policy at once, and I am the happy possessor »! 
an endowment policy due in twenty years. 
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“ Last summer fate took me to La Jolle, near San Diego, 
and if there is a prettier place in the world, except Santa 
Barbara, I don’t know it. California from top to bottom has 
the real estate fever in its worst form ; that I should fall a 
victim to it never entered my mind, but I did. While the 
glamor of the place was on me, with its mountains back and 
sea in front, I fell an easy victim. I said I’d buy. In the 
cold unfeeling atmosphere of Chicago I repented many a 
time until I was offered an advance of one hundred dollars 
before I had had it two months. I may never get another 
offer for it, but I don’t care. I just see myself a happy, con- 
tented old lady, sitting on the rocks enjoying the sea, living 
on my ten-dollar a month pension. They say you can live 
on very little there, clams and abalone are plentiful, and 
realizing what Tennyson meant when he spoke of a land 
where it was always afternoon.’” 

‘Come now, be sensible,” said the Suggestor. ‘I assure 
you this stock that I’m telling you about will realize abun- 
dantly. Just think ! ina year or two you might make enough 
out of it to build a little house on your La Jolle property. 
As far as I can see you haven’t any reason to find fault with 
your investments. Every one of them has been of use to 
you. Yes, every one,” she repeated firmly, looking around 
at the circle of surprised faces. “ Even your gold and silver 
mine. That gave you an impulse to save and that’s some- 
thing. Chicago property is always good, and your Mexican 
land may turn out better than anything else. If you hadn’t 
put money into these schemes you wouldn’t have had any- 
thing, not even the experience, since you say you can’t save 
money. Isn’t that so?” She looked from one to the 
other. 

“* Yes,”’ said one, “ but I never can pay anything in a lump.” 

“The only way I can ever get anything is to borrow 
enough to pay for it. . I always pay my debts,” said another 
one. t 
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“ Borrow enough to buy property in La Jolle, and we'll 
all live together and have dinners on the sands, provided by 
the Suggestor who is going to be rich, and we’ll watch the 
water boiling in the witches’ caldron on moonlight nights, 
and we'll take rides in the glass bottomed boats and see the 
sights of fairyland, and we'll go to Point Loma and hear 
lectures at the theosophical school, and we'll take walking 
trips to where Ramona lived and died and —"’ 

“Yes, but if we are in the ‘sere and yellow,’ we won't 
enjoy that sort of life very much,” said the cadet. 

“There’s no reason in the world why you shouldn’t take 
a man along with you although he’d have a dismal time in 
that modern Cranford,” said the Most Experienced, while 
the others laughed. 

“Do you think I could get a lot down there and pay by 
the month, and then sell it for enough to get to Europe 
on ?”’ asked the Youngest anxiously. 

“ Don’t ask me,” said the Most Experienced. “ Ask the 
Suggestor who is in communication with all the sensible 


people who have shares to sell. By the way, that little 


scheme about that house strikes a responsive chord. Any- 
one who likes it may have a castle in Spain full of marble 
halls, but give me a bungalow on a lot in southern California. 
How much did you say the shares were, and how are they 
to be paid for? Really, girls, every one ought to invest in 
something,” and with twinkling eyes, looking a little em- 
barrassed, she and the Suggestor went off arm in arm. - 





The school-master asked the pupils: ‘‘ Suppose in a family 
there are five children, and mother has only four potatoes 
between them. Now she wants to give to every child an equal 
share. Whatis she going to do?” Silence reigned in the room. 
Everytody calculated very hard, till a little boy stood up and 
gave the unexpected answer: ‘‘ Mash the potatoes, sir.” 





Animals cut by Arthur Sinclair, a second grade pupil, in Sturgis, So. Dak. They are free hand without picture or object to 
look at. Elizabeth Rebbe, Teacher 
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According to Season VII 


ANNA B, BADLAM 
(All rights reserved) 
Board Work 


As freshening winds invade the wood 
And all the trees rejoice ; 

How easy then to half expect 
The fir to find a voice.—Se/. 


Morning Talks 
I 


1 The strong, fresh winds of March ; their work in carry- 
ing off the moisture about us—through evaporation. 

2 The sun asa helper to the wind in its work as vapor 
carrier (snow, ice, frost, and moisture upon the ground, 
roofs, steps, and sidewalks melting and rising as vapor). 

3 Instances of evaporation—observation of the common, 
every-day occurrences in the child’s own environment—the 


drying of the washing upon the line; the airing of clothing. 


fresh from the ironing; the drying of the freshly-scrubbed 
floor or steps; the damp towel drying by the stove; a wet 
sponge hanging on the towel rack to dry ; the drying off of 
the surface of the earth in flower pots—in spite of frequent 
watering ; the falling to pieces of tubs, buckets, etc., when 
made of “ staves,” unless the water in them is kept replen- 
ished. 

4 Simple experiments to show evaporation, viz.: A doll’s 
wash hung out the school window ; the sprinkling of an out- 
of-the-way corner of the school room floor, which is to be 
allowed to dry; two bottles filled with water—one corked, 
the other uncorked — left upon the window-sill for a few 
days; two papers with fresh writing upon them, one dried 
with the blotter, the other left to dry in the air; a supply of 
slices of “ evaporated ”’ apple compared with slices from a 
freshly-cut apple. 

5 The office of the wind to produce motion. xampiles 
—the gathering of, and the dispersing of clouds; (rapid 
motion of clouds indicative of the velocity and force of the 


wind) the motion in windmills, sailing vessels, weather vanes “ 


—dependent upon the wind. 


Note—The people of Holland use structures with sails, called ice 
boats, on which they traverse «ver the frozen canals in winter. (Read 
parts of “ Hans Brinker” to the children.) In China the working class 
attach sails or wings to their wheelbarrows; frequently, the laborers 
fasten wings or sails to their shoulders, thus taking advantage of the 
wind. (Read from “Our Little Chinese Cousin.”) 


The swaying and bending of trees, thus breaking off the 
dead wood ; the sweeping and clearing away of dead leaves 
and rubbish from the ground due to gusts of wind. (March 
is Mother Nature’s “ sweeping day.”’) : 

Children’s games dependent upon the wind—kite-flying, 
turning of pin-wheels, soaring of toy balloons. 

The wind changes the character of the sea waves, the 
gently-rolling surf along the shore may be changed into huge 
mountainous waves causing danger to shipping along the 
coast. 

Note— Keep a record of the extremely windy days and note the 
velocity of th. wind on stormy days (see daily paper), in order that the 
children may get a general idea of the speed of the wind at various 
times. d 

6 Means provided by man to prevent shipwrecks—light- 
houses, bell-buoys, etc.; pictures shown. Location—why? 
Life-saving stations, coast patrol, life-boats; pictures of 
rescues shown. 

7 The winds— north, south, east, west. Points of the 
compass taught ; compass shown. Common way of telling 
the direction from which the wind is blowing. Weather 
vanes in the neighborhood found. Children assigned to 
watch these daily. 

Nore-—-A weather-vane, made from a block of wood for a stand, a hat 
pin for a rod, narrow strips of tin for cross bars, pasteboard letters— 
N. E. S. W.—and a gilded pasteboard arrow, may be utilized to good 
advantage in the school-room, if a child be chosen to sef the vane each 
morning in the correct position, 

Suggestion If the approximate “ points of the compass” be found for 
the room the children may take turns in representing a weather-vane— 


facing in any special direction and describing what sort of weather may 
be expected or what the probable action of the wind may be. For 


variety, two children may represent wo winds, which, working together, 
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would turn the arrow to a semi-cardinal point of the compass. The pre- 
vailing wind of the child’s own section of the country should be known. 

8 Observation of signs out-of-doors, by which the direc- 
tion of the wind may be told, viz.: the direction in which 
the clouds are sailing; the swaying of the ends of the 
branches of trees; the blowing of weeds or tall grass left 
standing through the winter; by the holding of a strip of 
paper, or a handkerchief at an open window ; holding up a 
moistened finger ; the blowing of dust in the street, of dead 
leaves, etc.; the direction the girls’ hair and dresses take 
when blown by the wind. 

(Facing the wind, blown along by the wind, turning around a corner; 
the wind having a “ clean sweep” on the hill-top, etc.) 

The action of the “ prevailing ” wind seen in the “ bend ”’ 
of trees in any locality. Examples found. 


II 


1 The voice of the wind in March ; at other times in the 
year ; Spring’s messenger sent by Mother Nature ; Spring, 
the morning of the year; winter the might. March winds 
come to awaken everything from sleep. Why do all the 
trees rejoice? 

2 What parts of the trees tell us they are waking! The 
season when the trees made these buds (flower and leaf 
buds). We hear that “ maple sap is running”; what does 
it mean? What good does it do the trees to have the sap 
running through their veins? The effect upon the buds ; 
other agents (sun, rain) that help the buds to open. Note 
how the fir tree has differed from most of the other trees. 
Although it did not shed its leaves, why may we half expect 
it to rejoice when it hears the herald of spring—the March 
wind? (New growth for itself; new life and growth about 
it; companionship ; the return of the birds; the voice of 
the brook, etc.) 


Nore—lInterest the children to find instances of awakening-life — as 
shown in the sprouting of vegetables and bulbs, the blooming of the 
home plants, the swelling of the buds on bushes and trees—in their own 
environment, 


3 The lessons of February, taught through the story of 
George Washington’s life, pointed to ¢ruzh ; those of March, 
through the manifestations of nature, all point to obedience. 


Suggestions Awaken the thought to the inconvenience and the dis- 
aster that would follow, should all the various phases of life in the world 
of nature refuse to obey the call to awaken—or even delay in obeying. 
Touch upon prompt obedience at home, in the school; and elsewhere. 
Teach that every deviation from the /ew of Nature, either in the great 
world about us, or in the little world man has built about us, brings its 
own disaster or punishment. (Laws of health; laws of kindness and 
mercy; laws of right and wrong; laws of government—home, city, state, 
nation. ) 

Reading 


1 Read the following poems: “ Written in March ’’— 
William Wordsworth ; “The Wind in a Frolic "— William 
Howitt ; “Chimney Tops ""—Marian Douglas ; “ What Way 
Does the Wind Come ?’’—all to be found in Zhe Children’s 
Book of Poetry, published by Porter and Coates. 2  Para- 
phrase any of these poems for language and dictation exer- 
cises. 

4 Nature, like a mother, awakens her children from 
sleep in the spring — the morning of the year. She bids 
them obey the call of the sun, the wind, the rain. The sun’s 
mission—warmth and light. The wind’s mission—to carry 
off the surplus moisture (figuratively speaking, heralding the 
news that it is time to awake from winter sleep). The 
rain’s mission to tap at the “ great brown house”’ door be- 
hind which all the seeds and plants have been sleeping. 


Song—The March Wind 


(See next page) 
Recreation 


1 The making of pin-wheels. Lay a d/ue square over a yellow; a red 
over a yellow; a red over a db/ue. In the cutting of these donble squares 
the object is to have doth colors show, when the pin-wheel points are 
formed, by turning and fastening the alternate corners in position upon 
the rod on which the toy is to revolve. Frequently, in rapid motion, the 
colors will blend very satisfactorily to show the new combination from 
the use of any /wo of the fundamental colors-—red, yellow, blue. 

2 The blowing of soap bubbles. (A few drops of glycerine in the 
water will make the bubbles last longer, and give a more brilliant exhibi- 
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tion of the prismatic colors.) (A complete soap bubble outfit may be 
vought for ten cents at any kindergarten supply store.) 


The March Wind 
A. B. B. 


. : i Allegro moderato 
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spring time. 


The March wind is a piper gay, 
In springtime ; 
He pipes his tunes by night and day, 
In springtime ; 
He bids the sunbeams dance and play, 
For, though the skies seem cold and gray, 
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2 Pictures that seem suggestive of spring dwelt upon, particularly, any 


that show signs of a windy day. 3 Pictures secured from all sources to 
show “ signs of spring” and a “ windy day.” 


Recitation 
A. B. B. 
The Call of the Wind 


The March wind wanders round and round 
Till chink or crevice he has found, 
Or peeps in through the keyhole small ; 
I often hear him gruffly call— 
** Who-00-00-00 ? 
Who-00-00-00? "’ 
(Take a low pitch for the call.) 


Sometimes I think he has a twin 
Who plays at “Hide and Seek” with him, 
For, oft in answer to his call, 
Sounds, close at hand, a shrill voice small— 
** You-00-00-00 ! 
You-00-00-00 |” 
(Take rather a high pitch for the call.) 


Though oft I hear him in the night, 
He and his twin keep out of sight ; 
I never hear their footsteps fall, 
But, oft their voices call and call— 
“ Who-00-00-00? " 
** You-00-00-00 !”’ 
(Make a strong contrast in pitch between the two calls.) 











’Tis springtime, 'tis springtime ; 
’Tis springtime, ’tis springtime. 


The March wind ’gainst the window pane, 
In springtime, 
Doth often drive the sleet and rain, 
In springtime ; 
He blusters round with might and main, 
He tries to scare us but in vain ; 
’Tis springtime, ’tis springtime ; 
’Tis springtime, tis springtime. 











Suggestive Observation Lessons 


1 Buds brought into the school-room for 
observation, and to awaken interest in out- 
of-door study. Specimens to include gummy, 
varnished, scaly, and naked buds. (Naked 
buds of the sumac, though hidden from 
sight, will, on examination, show a woolly 
covering ; while the buds of the locust will 
be found buried in the bark. Find other 
examples.) 





2 Buds—leaf or flower: arrangement on the ends of 


twigs (terminal) ; on the sides (lateral) ; in pairs (opposite, 
pairs at right angles) ; singly along the stem (alternate). To 
show the orderly arrangement of leaf buds, pin a cord to a 
twig at the /owest bud, twine the cord about the twig and 
fasten at the next higher bud; continue this twining and 
pinning of the cord until the highest bud on the twig has 
been located. 


Paper Cutting and Splint Laying 


1 Toy kites—if od/ong slips are used much variety may be shown by 
varying the /ength and the curve of the lines that form the top of the kite. 
Lead the children to invent forms, viz.: (See next column.) 

2 The same plan may be followed with the laying of splints or 
wooden toothpicks, so far as the proportions of the upper and lower 
portions of the kites are concerned. 

3 Cutting of boats to show one, two, or more sails. 

4 The laying of splints, etc., for the outlines of boats, ships, etc. 


Picture Study 


1 Pictures (landscapes) in the school readers examined to see 
whether or not the artist meant to show the special season of the year. 











Toy kites 


Busy Work 
1 Sketches to show that the wind is blowing. Details—the sky 


(clouds); the sea- (ships); the grass; the foliage and limbs of trees; 
children; (hair, hats, dresses); game (kites, toy balloons). 


2 Vocabularies of words suggested by March weather, arranged under 


topics : 


sky almosphere sunlight wind 
leaden bleak dancing noisy 
lowering chilly playful blustering 
sullen heavy gladsome boisterous 
overcast piercing cheerful rough 
threatening sharp merry frolicsome 
sombre nipping glancing mischievous 


Friday Afternoon Recreation 


Note — Nothing gives children more pleasure than to have an occa- 


sional half-hour of giving or of guessing conundrums. 


1 When is — like a bullet? Ans. When itis Zaden. 
When is the sky, like an o/d knife? Ans. When itis dud/. 


3 When is the sky like a sudky child? Ams. When it is 
sullen. 


4 When is the atmosphere like a new knife? Ans, 
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When it is.sharp. 5 When isthe atmosphere like a mil/er? 
Ans. When it is dusty. 6 When. is the atmosphere like 
lead? Ans. When it is heavy. 7 When is a sunbeam 
like a kitten? Ans. When it is playful. 8 When is the 

‘ wind like a monkey? Ams. When it is mischievous. 9 
When is the wind like a child? Ans, When it is playful. 
10 What is it waves its arms when the wind blows? Ans. 
A windmill. 11 Why is a kit like a bird? Ans. Because 
it fies in the air. 12 Why is a &éf like the mercuryin the 
thermometer? Ans. Because it rises and falls. 13 Why 
is a Rite like a fish? Ans. Because it hasa/ai/. 14 What 
Hiies like a bird, yet has no wings? Darts like a fish, yet has 
no fins? Ams. A kite. 15 What goes round and round 
the house, and can be Acard, but never seen? Ans. The 
wind, 


Notg—Encourage the children to bring in conundrums written upon 
a slip of paper. Examine these defore the recreation period, in order 
that nothing u#desirad/e shall creep into the exercise. 





Proof of Education 


Pros. Frank J, Miller, examiner of Secondary Schools, said 
recently at the junior chapel of the University of Chicago, 
that only those who can ‘answer all of the following ques- 
tions in the affirmative are educated. 

Has education given you sympathy for all good causes? 
Has it made you easier to interest in them? Has it made 
you public-spirited, so that you look beyond your own 
door-yard and take interest in a clean and well-governed 
city? a 

Has it made you a brother to the weak? 

Have you learned the proper value of money and time? 

Have you learned how to make friends and keep them? 
Do you know how to be a friend yourself? : 

Can you look an honest man or pure woman straight in 
the eye? 

Do you see anything to love in a little child? 

Will a lonely dog follow you in the street? 

Can you be high minded and happy in the drudgeries of 
life ? . 

Can you think washing dishes and hoeing corn are just as 
compatible with high-thinking as playing the piano or play- 
ing golf? _ 

Can you be happy alone? 

Are you good for anything to yourself? 

Can you look out on the world and see anything but dol- 
lars and cents? . . 

Can you look into a mud ptiddle and see the blue sky re- 
flected? Can you see good in everything? 

‘Can you look up to the sky at night and see beyond’.the 
stars? Does your soul claim relationship with the Creator? 

He thinks the failure to answer any of these questions 
affirmatively is enough to send the man or woman who thinks 
he or she “knows it all” back among the uneducated. 
“The college curriculum does not contain all‘that is neces- 
sary to the educated man. A man may be graduated and 
go out into the world and still prey on society, notwith- 
standing his so-called education.” — Sez, 





A Question for Teachers 
(From Dr. Edward Everett Hale in Christian Register) 


A lady has an errand boy, of whom she is very fond.” He 
is fourteen years old, has gone through the public schools 
with success and honor. He does his errands well, and she 
looks forward to his growth and success, Perhaps he may 
be able to go into life insurance some day. On this occa- 
sion she had sent him to a bookcase which contains 
Murray’s Dictionary. And she said, “I want to find a word 
which begins with cer. Bring me that yolume.” Nahum 
went to the bookcase, and said: “Here is a volume marked 
G. Wilt it be in that volume?” “No,” she said, “the 
word begins with cer, Bring me that yolume.” Then 
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Nahum said: “The first volume is A-B. Will it be in that 
volume?” “No,” she said, “but what is the next vol- 
ume?” Nahum said: “ The next volume is C.” “ It will 
be in that volume.” And he brought the book. 

Now that is my illustrative case of stupidity. Just what 
passed through the boy’s mind when he said these things, or 
did anything pass through his mind? Was this what the 
physicists call reflex action of the nervous system which 
made it necessary to say something when he did not know 
what to say? 

You observe the same thing when you go into a druggist’s 
shop to look at the directory. There is generally a man in 
front of you who is looking at it, and you waitfor him. You 
watch him with care. You find—perhaps he tells you—that 
he is looking for Mr. A. B, Manning’s name. By the inter- 
vention of some guardian angel, he has found the M’s. But 
he is looking at mof. He does not find Manning there, and 
so he turns over and looks at mur. Then he turns over to 
N, and knows that he is wrong. He is puzzled. You help 
him, and he finds A. B. Manning; and you thank him for 
getting done. You call that man stupid, but he is not 
stupid. He is only a man who was sent to a kindergarten 
where they did not teach him his alphabet. He doesn’t 
know that w comes after 0, and o comes after a. You know 
this because you were taught a, 4,¢. But there are schools 
where to teach this is now thought wicked, where you have 
to pick up your letters by accident, after you know. by a pic- 
ture that s-#.a-g spells deer. Do you ascribe these difficulties 
to the stupidity of the common people? They are due 
simply to the stupidity of the overseers of schools when they 
abolished the alphabet. 


(Is Dr. Hale right?—Tue Epitor) 





A Second Grade Program 


A.M. 
9 -— 9.20 Opening exercises, morning talk, etc. 
9.20— 9.30 Study spelling with the children. 
g.30- 9.50 Class copy and study spelling; teacher gives 
~ individual instruction to slow or backward 
pupils. 


9.50-10 Phonic study and word drill. 
to Saeee { First Division — Read. 
: Second Division — Written number work. 
10.30-10.45 Recess. 
{ First Division — Written number work. 
10.45-I1.15 


{ Second Division — Read. 
I1.15—11.30 Recite number. 
11.30—11.40 Vocal music, 

11.40—11.45 Dismissal. 


About twice a week give development lessons a number, 
instead of “individual instruction ” from 9.30 to 9.50. 


P.M. 


1.15-1.30 Write spelling from dictation. ’ 
1.30-1.50 Writing lesson or drawing. 
£\50-2.18 First Division — Busy work. 
: ; Second Division — Read. 
2.15-2.30 Recess. 
2.30-2.65 { First Division — Read. 
; 4 Second Division — Busy work. 
2.5573 Dismissal. 


About half the -time class read as a whole from 1.50 to 
2.15, and have language from 2.30 to 2.55. Correlate nature 
study with drawing or language when possible, and literature 
with opening exercises. 


Glens Falls, N. Y. ALice M. Boyp. 





Upon the blackboard a boy had written, ‘‘I fell down.” ‘‘How 
else could you fall?” said the visiting superintendent. 

‘*Over,” promptly answered one. ‘‘ Backwards,” said an- 
another. ‘ Upstairs,” volunteered a third, much to the surprise 


of the teacher, who had not expected such brilliancy. 
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Extra Drill in Phonics 


To give my children extra drill in phonics I use this for 
seat work : 

I collected a number of pen boxes from stationers, then 
took cardboard (gray, green, red, and blue are the best 
colors for seat work) and cut into strips three-fourths of an 
inch wide. On these I wrote with white ink a family name 
as many times as needed to make the words of that family ; 
then the letters to place before them. These were cut 
apart and placed in the little boxes, each family in a box by 
_ itself, with the family name written on the outside. For in- 
stance, the ook family has nine pieces with ook and 4, ¢, h, 4, 
n, t, sh, br, cr on separate pieces. The little people like to 
put these together to make words and to say them to me 
when I pass around to see their work, while their progress in 
phonics and spelling rejoices my heart. 

S.C, 
5 ad , 


Aids to Study 


Many times when a definition or a stanza is to be learned, 
the young pupil mumbles it over a few times, closes the 
book, and is ready for — anything but a good recitation. 
The duty of the teacher does not cease with the simple 
assignment of the lesson, but should include instruction in 
the best manner of learning the same. An ounce of pre- 
vention here is worth many pounds of cure in the matter of 
punishment for unlearned lessons. 

The children soon weary of writing a selection several 
times in the same old way, and for a change I have asked 
them to copy the initial letters of the words in order, and 
then, having them put away the original, required them to 
“work out” the puzzle. When the initials could be written 
from memory, and the solution rapidly given, the lesson was 
well learned. 

Again, a stanza may be copied in proper form and with 
correct punctuation marks, using what we term the “ drop 
word” device. ‘Try it first leaving out every other word. 
After the form has been read and studied several times, 
“ reading in” the words omitted, then change and copy, or 
write from memory, every third word, putting in dashes for 
the missing words. 

The use of the ruler is often advantageous. It is laid 
over the definition to be learned, and a few of the words are 
brought into view by the moving of the ruler. These serve 
as a “ cue,”’ and if more of the definition cannot be repeated, 
the pupil perceives his need of study, and applies himself to 
the work until he can repeat the lesson with no help but the 
occasional sight of a few words. 

LC. 
ad 


A Finder 


I woader if all teachers know the value of a “ finder.” 
It is not a Diogenes lantern, for it finds good out of the 
very worst work in color submitted. The “finder’’ is 
simply a piece of pasteboard with an opening cut any shape 
or size you wish. To use: take your landscape, place the 
“finder” on it, and move carefully over the picture. You 
will be surprised to find, usually, that you come upon a 
really creditable bit. _Mark around the inside of your 
‘finder ” with a lead pencil, take off, and cut on the lines. 
Mount this on a sheet of drawing paper and you have a 
dainty piece of work out of that which would otherwise have 
gone into the trash-basket. Better than the fact that you 
have pretty work to put up, the children gain confidence 
and courage and will strive to do better next time. 


PRIMARY TEACHER 


About the Half-chicken Story 


No, I do not believe in that story, and would never give 


it to my little children. I do not see anything to recom- 
mend it except the repetition and the pleasing way it is told. 
It teaches revenge for bad treatment, which is the very last 
thing we would wish our children to indulge in. 
EXPERIENCE 
ad 


The Half-chicken and other Stories 


Every teacher.and mother ought to thank you for th. 
fearless way you are seeking the truth about the popular 
stories told in the schools and homes. A story starts and 
“goes the rounds,” and I am glad that this story among 
others has come up for the opinions of teachers. If evera 
story taught the doctrine, “If you are bad to me I'll be 
bad to you,” this story does. 

LouIsE 
ad 


Do I Like the Half-chicken Story? 


No. No such vindictiveness taught in my school if I 
know it. Neither do I want my little tots to think of 
scalding chickens — half ones or whole ones — when they 
look up at a weather-vane. 

Emma J. 
Bad 


Stories — What Ones? 


Am so glad you are taking up the question of what are 
the best stories to be told in school. Primary Epucation 
is strong enough and influential enough to be able to do 
much good in this direction. 

X. Y. Z. 


5 ad 


The Half-chicken Story 


Does not the story of the Little Half Chicken, so prettily 
told, make pertness and selfishness rather attractive to some 
children? And is not the tit-for-tat spirit of the fire, the 
water, and the wind too suggestive ? 


A.C. 
a 
The Half-chicken 
I like the story very much and so do my children. They 


ask for it every day. I don’t see what anybody can say 
against it. 


FREEDOM 


ad 


That Half-chicken Story 


I have read the story of the Little Half-chicken to my 
pupils (the first three grades) and they enjoyed it immensely 
and were pleased at the “ weather-vane "’ part. 

But every one of them knew that it was a story, nothing 
more. 

There is just one thing in that story; it might lead some 
pupils to observe the weather-vane and from that to notice 
and talk about the winds, windmills, etc., thus leading up to 
many things of interest and value. 

On the other hand I have found many children in later 
gtades ‘hampered by some such “half-chicken ” ideas gained 
from fairy stories once learned and believed implicitly as 
facts. 

I have never had a school that really liked fairy stories. 
Stories of adventure, of animals, descriptions of ancient and 
foreign life (with pictures) arouse much enthusiasm. Fairy 
tales they do not care for. 

H. E. W. 
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Industrial Occupations for 


Primary Grades VII* 


Double Paper Cutting II 
MABEL BROWNING Sopsr, ae of Drawing and Manual Training 


» Mass, 
The Cottage and Garden 

N the first article on double paper cutting, which appeared 

last month, definite directions were given the children, 

and the results were obtained by dictation and imita- 

tion. When the children have been taught to cut and 

fold simple objects like those described in the farm article, 

they can be encouraged to originate other forms. You will 

be surprised at the delightful results obtained, and your 

part as teacher only will be to help the ambitious child out 

of some difficulty, or to inspire the diffident one with more 
confidence. 

If you have mastered the principle on which this kind of 
construction is based, and have practised it and experimented 
with it, you will find it, aside from teaching it to the chil- 
dren, a most convenient form for you to use to illustrate 
school work. 





The illustration of the cottage shown in this article was 
entirely designed by one of our pupils. The method used 
was the same as that employed to cut the barn, but the pro- 
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it stands in its little garden of trees and shrubs, with the 
faithful watch dog keeping guard ! 

The only difficulty which the builder encountered was 
in making the chimney fit the roof. As others may meet 
this same problem, I will give the 
method for cutting a chimney which 
the diagrams, Figs. 1 and 2, illustrate. 

This is only one of several houses 
which have been designed by our boys 
and girls. One little boy, eight years 
old, fitted a floor into his house, mak- 
ing it into a two-story house with a 
flight of stairs (simply a strip of paper 
folded back and forth for the steps) 
leading to the “up stairs” portion. 
He remarked that, “ It was awful hard 
to make it stick,” but he accom- 
plished it without assistance. 

There is no end of subjects which 
children can represent in this paper 
form. One little boy has constructed 
an elaborate theatre with stage and scenery. In the next 
article, I shall give directions and patterns for making paper 
furniture. 





Design of tree 


Note —Since beginning these articles, I have hada number of 
letters covering a territory from Texas to Dakota asking where 
to purchase materials. I hope this occupation of paper cutting 
will assist the teachers who are removed from commercial centers, 
or have no appropriation to meet the expense of the more elaborate 
materials. All that is needed for paper cutting is drawing, writing, 
or even brown wrapping paper; a pair of scissors, paste, and if ar- 
tistic effect is desired, paints and brushes. 


To Cuta Chimney Takea piece of paper about 5 
inches long by 1} inches wide. (The size of the chim- 
ney is governed by size of house.) Fold over one 
short edge } inch to form a lap. Fold short edges 
together (i.c. through the center of the paper, the short 
way), then fold once again (#.¢. into quarters). Cut as 
shown in Fig. 1, varying the angle made by the slanting 
and vertical lines to fit the angle of the roof. An easy 
way to find this angle is to place a piece of paper against 
the gable end of the house, and draw the angle made by 
the two slanting edges of roof; double the paper at the 
angle, and cut on one of the lines, place this pattern on 
top of chimney model and reproduce the slant on that. 
When opened out, the chimney looks like Fig. 2. Fold on 
dotted lines, and paste laps, one to join the ends and the 
short, lower ones to the roof. 





Photograph of house and garden 


portions were changed and the porch and ell added. The 
paint box was also used to paint on the windows and the 
vines, giving a pretty color effect not possible to show in the 

- illustration here reproduced. It is quite a work of art as 
* Copyrighted 2905, by Mabel Browning Soper. 


= -_ 


The tree is cut double, with laps at the base to paste to 
mounting board, and fold at the top to hold it in shape. 
(See Fig. 3.) It is well to follow some natural tree form 
like the maple, pine, or elm. 
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In teaching the use of paste, we have found the best way 
is to give each child a small piece of paper with paste upon 
it, and a toothpick, which he uses to spread the paste on the 
laps. A little paste is all that is necessary. 





Manual Training in the First 
Grade of the Horace 
Mann School 


EDITH VERY 


. OW to give play to the young worker's immature 
H ideas and at the same time obtain results that will 
develop his capacities in the most helpful way, is 
a question not readily answeréd. The problem 
presented is one of proportion and balance, between free- 
dom of expression on one side, and skill of mastery on the 
other.” ‘Therefore, in order that the manual lesson may 
give the fullest mental return to the child, he should 
be stimulated to feel, to think, and to do; he should have 
some incentive besides mere interest. 

There are two important questions for the teacher of 
manual work, namely, what shall be the subject, and what 
the method of presentation? 

In the first and second grades of the Horace Mann 
School, preparation for the child’s social environment is 
made dependent upon his knowledge of the facts and acti- 
vities of primitive life. They are divided into five topics, as 
follows —food, shelter, clothing, transportation, and commu- 
nication. The primitive life affords many subjects for manual 
work, because the social life is best explained through the 
industrial arts, and “all spiritual culture rests upon the 
industrial arts and develops with them.” It is important, 
however, for the intellectual progress to keep pace with the 
manual work, that the child may be satisfied and feel his 
achievement has been worth the effort. 

In the first grade, the thirty minute periods, during the 
week, are divided between the following studies: Literature, 
mathematics, nature study, art, physical training, music, and 
hand work, related to primitive life and occupations. The 
subject for the hand work is taken from each study which 
offers a practical application. Consequently, the occupa- 
tions for manual work are presented not as mere exercises, 
but to unify the studies and emphasize the importance of 
knowledge. The teacher has a two-fold aim—first, to estab- 
lish a relation between the studies and hand work; second, 
to harmonize the studies and hand work in order to add a 
social value to the child’s experience in and out of school. 

The function of the manual work in the Horace Mann 
School has been so ably presented in the introductory 
article, in this number, by Mr. Pearsons, that a practical 
development of the methods will be all that is attempted. 
It is necessary to bear in mind that the presentation of the 
work is subject to change each year to meet the individual 
needs of the classes. 

In the article on Literature of the First and Second 
Grades, in Primary Epucation for September, 1905, the 
treatment of the story of “Ab” was explained with an 
example from one of the lesson pages. The reading and 
spelling lessons are taken from the story of this hero of the 
hunting and fishing stage, and the manual work plays an 
important part in the interests of this same hero, as will be 
seen in the development of the following lesson : 


An Introductory Lesson in Basketry 


“T want you to think about some of the things Ab had to 
do when he was a boy, and some of the work he had to 
do,” said the teacher, as she looked into the bright eyes of 
about thirty children in the first grade, who eagerly raised 
their hands in response to the question. 

“ He used to hunt animals,” said Margaret. 

“He went to walk with his father,” said John. | 

“Yes, but I want you to think of some real work Ab had 
todo. Before talking more about Ab, I want to tell you of 
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a boy who was working in earnest. When I went to buy a 
paper at the news stand the other evening, a little boy stood 
there, quite alone. It surprised me so much, I asked him 
how old he was. He replied, “eight years,’ and when 
I gave him five cents, for the cost of the paper was but a 
penny, he counted out the right change—four cents, and 
handed it to me. He was a very little boy but he knew 
how to work. Let us again think of Ab and the work he 
did. Melville, can you think of something Ab liked to do?” 

“ He liked to climb trees.” 

“ He gathered nuts,” said John. 

‘Yes, and what would he do with the nuts? What would 
you take with you when you gathered nuts?” 

Louise said she would take a pail. Then the- teacher 
asked if Ab would have carried a pail, to which the children 
replied in chorus, “ No.” 

“Perhaps he would take a skin to put them in,” said 
Elizabeth. 

* Yes, and will you show us how he would carry nuts in a 
skin? You may pretend that the piece of blanket on the 
couch is a skin, and show the class how you think Ab would 
have carried the nuts in a skin.”’ 

Elizabeth took the four corners of a square of about 
eighteen inches, and held it as if it was full of nuts. She 
was followed by two other children who showed different 
ways of holding the pretended skin. 

“What do you think would happen to the nuts if. Ab 
carried them in a skin?’’ said the teacher. 

“They would fall out,” was the prompt reply. 

“What do you think Ab would do when he found the 
nuts would not stay in the skin?” 

“‘ He would make a basket out of leaves,” said Charlotte. 

‘‘How many have made baskets out ‘of leaves, and would 
that kind of basket be good to carry many nuts in?” 

“‘ No, because it would break,” said Charles. 

The teacher had a little basket made of burdock burrs 
which she used to illustrate the frailty of some kinds of 
baskets. She went on to discuss the qualities of a basket 
required for gathering nuts, its strength and size, and then 
she asked, ‘‘ What would Ab have probably made his baskets 
of?” 

“Tall grasses,” many voices replied. 

' “ Yes, what kind?” 

““ Dry grasses,” said Tom. ; 

Another boy said that baskets could be woven of coarse 
grass. Then the teacher drew attention to some broad, flat 
cat-tail leaves on the table which she showed the class, lead- 
ing an interesting discussion on the methods of gathering 
this special kind of grass in swampy places. At this point, 
a bright-eyed boy, Jack, said he had seen baskets made of 
sticks tied together with string. 

“That is a good idea,”’ said the teacher, and calling the 
boy’s attention to a glass with twigs on the window-sill, she 
told him to get them and try to make a basket like the one 
he had seen, giving him some pieces of raffia to use 
for string. ‘ Now the rest of us will leave Jack to make a 
basket, while we will try other ideas.” (During the lesson 
my eyes constantly wandered to this little fellow’s desk. 
He went to work with a will but soon discovered difficulties 
in his problem. A word of encouragement occasionally 
given by the teacher, led him to think seriously, and I saw 
him cutting the twigs, which was the first step in real pro- 
gress.) 

In the mean time the teacher urged the children to think 
of some way that baskets could be made, either from raffia 
or grasses, that would be strong and useful. Each child was 
given the choice of one of the materials, and the entire 
class was soon busy, each one working out his own parti- 
cular problem. Two little girls decided to use the grasses, 
or flags. They prepared them most intelligently by putting 
them first to soak in a small tub of water, then plaiting them 
back and forth. When they were questioned how they 
would make a basket of flat woven pieces, they both seemed 
sure it was possible, although they did not answer the 
question directly. Some children knotted the raffia, some 
tied it at equal distances, while others wound a bunch with 
one strand. The teacher went from child to child offering 
suggestions by questions like the following : 
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“ Katherine, let me see yours.” 

“Class, what is the matter with this?” 

“ It is not straight,” some one replied. ° 

“It is tied so loose that the nuts would all fall out!’ 
another said. . 

“Very true. 
try again.” 

At the close of the lesson, small boxes were provided for 
the raffia, and each child was given permission to work on 
his problem during study periods before the next lesson. 


I think you can make that better, Katherine ; 


Second Lesson in Basketry 


“You will remember that on Tuesday we talked about 
Ab and some work that he probably had to do, also about 
his gathering nuts and the way he carried them home. 
Edmund, can you tell us what Ab probably carried the nuts 
in?” said the teacher, as she commenced the second lesson 
in basketry. 

“ A skin.” 

“ Yes, anything else, Charlotte?” 

“In woven baskets.” 

“ Charles?” 

“ Baskets made with reeds tied together with grasses,” the 
boy replied. 

“Yes, the other morning we tried to make baskets in 
different ways, and Margaret finished the one that was made 
with flags.” (The teacher showed the class a little basket 
about five or six inches long, made with the cat-tail leaves. 
After the flat piece had been woven, it had been tied 
together on each end like a hammock, and to these ends the 
string was fastened to form a handle.) “ You will see,” the 
teacher continued, “ that Margaret used flags, and her result 
is very good, but to-day we will use the raffia. You may 
take your own work from your desks. Katherine, please 
bring yours to me.” 

‘‘T want each one to notice what Katherine did to hold 
her raffia together,”’ said the teacher, as she held the work 
so that the entire class could see it. 

“ She braided it,” said Tom. 

“ Does the class think Katherine’s work will make a good 
basket?” 

“ No, it is crooked and braided too loose,” said Jack. 

“Charlotte, you have braided yours very firmly and very 
nicely ; but who has prepared the raffia in quite a different 
way? George?” 

“« What has George done to hold the raffia together?” 

** He has twisted it,” said Jack. 

“ How did he do it?” 

“ He took a bunch of raffia and made one piece go round 

and round,” said Nathaniel. 

' “Frank has twisted his raffia and made a coil that is 
smaller and firmer than George's,” said the teacher. Then 
the work of several other children was criticised and the 
following question was asked: “If we were making baskets 
for the first time would the way that Frank has made his 
coil, twisted, or the way that Charlotte has made hers, 
braided, be the best and easiest?’’ 

The class voted that Frank’s was the best, but notwith- 
- standing, the teacher asked Charlotte to make hers by 

braiding it as she had commenced. Then she took the 
twisted coil of Frank’s raffia, and holding it up, asked the 
class to notice the way the work was commenced, saying : 
“Is this a good way to begin the work, about seven inches 
from the top, and with a knot, such a big knot which leaves 
a long end |” 

“No, it is better to tie a piece of raffia around the top 
and begin to wind right away,” said Margaret. 

Bunches of raffia of several colors had been provided for 
the lesson, and each child was permitted to choose two 
colors, one for the coil, and one to wind it. 

The varied combinations chosen by the children from 
the white, orange, red and green raffia, was most interesting. 
With this lesson all the preliminary steps had been made, 
and the children were permitted as before to work on their 
raffia during study periods until a coil long enough should 
be made for a good-sized basket. Several lessons would be 
required for the completion of the problem of basket making 
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which would include the sewing and a study of shapes and 
sizes. 


(The story of “Ab,” referred to, is an excellent one to read to the 
children.—Tue Eprror.) 





Kites : 


M. B. LINN 


Materials 
Cardboard patterns. 
Drawing paper. 
Colored pencils or Crayolas. 
Rulers. , 

Make twelve or fifteen outline patterns of kites, 34x; 
inches, from Aeavy cardboard. Draw a horizontal line 3} 
inches long, then draw a vertical line (which bisects it at 
right angles) 2 inches above the horizontal line, and 3; 
inches below. This makes the frame of the kite. Connect 
the ends of these lines and cut out on the outline. 

Use drawing paper about 6x7 inches. Have the pupil 
place the pattern diagonally on the paper, and trace around 
it; then connect the opposite corners with straight lines. 
using rulers. 




















For the tail, have them draw a curved line. 
most of them have seen a kite flying. 

Have them draw the tail papers — drawing a large X 
across the curved line, connect the lines at the top, then at 
the bottom. 

With colored pencils have the kites made any bright 
(favorite) color, and each tail paper colored differently. 


Materials : 
Cardboard patterns. 
Colored paper, stiff. 
Cord. - 
Bright, thin paper. 
Scissors. ; 
Rulers. 
For each row have at least two kite patterns of heavy 
cardboard 34x5 inches. Give to each pupil a piece of heavy 


Perhaps 


colored paper 3$x5 inches. 

Have the pupil place the kite pattern on the colored 
paper, and trace around it; then connect the opposite 
corners with straight lines. 
outline. 

Give to each pupil a piece of cord 8 or ro inches long ; 


Have the kites cut out on the 
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also 8 or 10 pieces of bright, thin papers 1x2 inches (or 
less). Paper for paper-folding does nicely. 

Have them tie these strips (near the middle) on the cord 
in a hard knot, about an inch apart. Use as many colors as 
ycucan. Have one tied on one end of the cord and fasten 
the other end (about an inch from the last paper) to the 
bottom of the kite. Cut off the unused cord. 





The Three Bears Dramatized 


ANNIE L, LANEY 


OR giving pure, unadulterated joy to the children of 

a first grade there is nothing which can be compared 

to the dramatizing of stories. I don’t mean the 

“ cut-and-dried ” dramatization which I have seen 

in some schools where it is evident on the face of it that 

“ Teacher did it,” but the little play, the spontaneous pro- 

duction of the children themselves which is a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever. ; 

Take it at the end of the day when you and the children 
are all tired out. Tell them the old, old story of the “ Three 
Bears” for instance. In telling a story I always get as near 
as possible to my children —take my chair close up to the 
front row of desks ; let children in back seats come nearer 
to the front if possible and simply by sitting down and bend- 
ing toward them create perfect sympathy between them and 
me. 

I find it very easy to “ feel’ the story as I tell it and it is 
a great help if you will actually (as you talk) make yourself 
see the little cottage in the wood, the home of the precocious 
bears. 

I begin to tell the story in a hushed tone (that makes 
everybody listen intently to see what it’s all about) so that 
when I want to bring out something a little more forcibly 
the change will be apparent. 

After following Goldilocks through her various adventures 
to the thrilling moment when she leaps from the window 
and runs home, ask the children if. they would like to play 
it. Let them choose a little girl for Goldilocks. If there 
is a child with golden curls in the room she will surely be 
chosen for this part. Then the bears must be selected — 
the “Great Huge,” the “ Middle Sized,” and the “ Little 
Small Wee.” 

And now that the actors have been assigned their parts, 
let me tell you how my children developed the story. 

First of all they chose my desk for the table. Accord- 
ingly all books and other properties not needed in the stage 
setting were consigned to the limbs of a convenient cabinet. 
Then the Bears started to set the table— but they had no 
bowls. Ina closet they found a large cup, however, which 
served for the Papa Bear’s bowl, one a little smaller for the 
Mamma Bear, and a little doll’s cup for the Baby Bear. 

It happened that I had on hand a tablespoon and a tea- 
spoon, but there was no spoon for the Little Bear’s porridge. 

Here was a difficulty — soon surmounted, however, by a 
little candy-ice-cream spoon from one of the boy’s pockets. 

Two of the Bears chosen were girls and before the table 
was fully laid the eternal feminine had asserted itself and 
the bouquet of flowers which had been swept from the desk 
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when the play began was eagerly rescued and given the 
place of honor in the middle. 

And, then, for the chairs. My own desk chair they 
hauled around before the Huge Bear’s place, one a lite 
smaller was placed at the Middle Sized Bear’s cover, while a 
little kindergarten chair which we have to accommodate doll 
visitors served for the “ Little Small Wee.” 

And, next, the beds must be made. What busy little 
workers they were — laying my desk-cover in a corner of 
the room for the Big Bear’s bed, a child’s coat for the 
Middle Sized Bear, and a towel for the Little Small Wee's 
bed ! 

Now that the housework is all neatly done, these three 
thrifty little bears, hand in hand, scamper off to the back of 
the room ostensibly — really, to the depths of the woods. 

And now Goldilocks comes running down the aisle and 
out one door so that she may knock at the other door before 
she enters uninvited. 

How the children listen for that timid little knock! The 
door opens and in trips Goldilocks, looking round hastily. 
She discovers the table spread for three. Notice the look 
of disgust on her face as she tastes the porridge of the Great 
Huge and Middle Sized Bears and contrast it with the 
expression of delight as she gobbles up the poor “ Small 
Wee’s” portion rubbing down her “tummy ” ecstatically 
meanwhile. 

Now she tries the chairs — shrugging her shoulders to 
show discomfort in the larger chairs and sinking back with 
a sigh of ease in the Little Bear’s chair, which she kicks over 
to show that she has broken it. And now she ascends to 
the bed-chamber. Have you ever “ made-believe” you 
were walking up stairs on a level floor? Well, Goldilocks 
does this to perfection by an indescribable system of high- 
stepping. Once in the room of the Bears it is an easy mat- 
ter to try the beds. She lies down in each for a minute but 
rises in haste until she comes to the little bed when she falls 
into a dreamless slumber. This is the cue for the return of 
the Bears to their home. They gaze in dismay into their 
empty bowls which they had left full and steaming such a 
short time before. In as thunderous a voice as he can 
assume the Great Huge Bear demands who has been tasting 
of his porridge, the Middle Sized Bear follows suit, and the 
Little Small Wee brings up the rear in his thin, squeaky voice. 
Then they examine the chairs and the Little Small Wee is 
almost reduced to tears at finding his broken. 

Then, wearily, in single file, with that indescribable high- 
step aforementioned, they mount the stairs to go supperless 
to bed — but even here difficulties lie in their path. The 
Great Huge Bear’s bed is shorn of its late neatness as is 
that of the Middle Sized Bear, and they severally demand 
“Who has been lying in my bed?” but it falls to the lot of 
the Little Small Wee ‘o find the cause of all their misfortunes 
lying fast asleep in his own little cot — “ Some one’s been 
lying in my bed,” he squeaks, “ and here she is.” Where- 
upon Goldilocks wakes up in alarm and running to the win- 
dow jumps two or three inches from the floor safely to the 
ground below and is at home in her seat before the Bears 
know what has happened. 





The Awakening 


‘‘Dear old Mother Earth,” a little snowdrop sai 
Lifting up the covers of her cozy bed, 

‘‘Do you hear the children crying for the flowers 
Sleeping in your bosom through the wintry hours? 


“Give me my white bonnet, tie its ribbons green; 
Send me on my jeurney, though the winds are keen; 
Bid me haste and tell them every blossom fair 
Soon will waken, smiling. in the soft spring air.” 
—Mira Clarke Parsons in The Outlook 





Two Principals 


Said a teacher who had experience with two principals: ‘If I 
took a bad boy to Miss Blank she knew he was bad and acted 
accordingly. If I took one to Mr. Blank, he behaved as if I were 


the culprit; consequently I took none to him.” 





132 
A Garden 


“A garden is a lovesome thing—God wot ! 
Rose plot 
Fringed pool 
Fern’d grot. 
The veriest school 
Of Peace.” 





School Gardens 


Epn4 Russeii. THAYER, Worcester, Mass. 


(An extract from a paper read at the Worcester County Teachers’ 
Convention, October 27, 1905.) 


HIS is a story of the way a common ordinary teacher, 
with no knowledge of gardening, and with no asso- 


ciation back of her, introduced. these influences into 
the lives of her pupils, and what they accomplished, 
in the summer of nineteen hundred and four. 

Early in the spring all the children of the Downing street 
school, Worcester, Massachusetts, were given a hectographed 
slip to take home two the effect that the leading seedsmen of 
the city had offered, through the school, flower and vege- 





Downing street school exhibit at the N. E. Agricultural Fair in Worcester, September, 1904 
The box in front contains a bantam. The children had been told to bring only what they 
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The children of three rooms helped me to make the 
envelopes, and a little group assisted after school for a week, 
and all day two Saturdays, filling and marking them. 

Then it came to me that the children must have direc- 
tions for planting, or they might plant a poppy seed as 
deeply as they would a potato. They must know whether 
to plant in sun or shade, how and when to transplant, and 
the general care to be given. 

I knew something of the planting of flower seeds, but of 
vegetables I was ignorant as { had never plani-d a vege- 
table seed, save lettuce once, and that was a failure. 

All of the available catalogues were secured and scanned ; 
I had in my possession Henderson’s “Gardening for 
Pleasure,” I perused Mr. Hemenway’s book on school 
gardening, I talked gardening with everyone I krew, and 
then I made out for each variety of flower and vegetable 
seed, a set of directions. These were sent to a friendly 
market gardener, who had kindly offered to help in any way 
possible. He went over each one, correcting here, adding 
there, or crossing out, until the directions were fairly accu- 
rate, and simple enough to be easily followed. I hecto- 
graphed the instructions, hundreds, yes, thousands of them, 
then they and the seeds were distributed, and the children 
went to work. They dug and fertilized the ground, planted 
their seeds, and were as enthusiastic as I 
could desire. 

It was work and hard work, but to those 
children it was simply fun. We cannot say 
that of much of our educational plan. 

As soon as the home gardens were fairly 
started, we prepared four beds in the school 
yard, and planted them, one with vegetables, 
one with sweet herbs, and two large circular 
beds with flowers. These meant work, too, 
for our school-yard was hard gravel, and the 
beds had to be dug out by the children to 
the depth of a foot and a half and refilled 
with loam, which was given us by another 
kind friend. 

At my own home, I planted nearly every- 
thing which I had given the children, not 
only that I might learn, but that I might 
keep better in touch with the children’s work. 

The incentive, which I held ever before 
the children, was that the New England 
Agricultural Society, which was to hold its 
fair in Worcester, in September, had offered 
several premiums to pupils in the public 
schools who could plant, care for absolutely 
without help, and produce something worthy 
of exhibit. 

During the summer vacation, I visited 
every garden once, most of them twice, and 
some several times, making several hundred 
visits in all. The gardens were well cared 
for, weeds were few, and both flowers and 
vegetables looked promising for a display 
at the fair. Mothers told me that their chil- 
dren did not wish to go away even for a few 





had raised themselves; the owner of this bantam had “ raised” this himself and could not see days, for fear the garden might need atten- 


why it should not be included in the exhibit. 


table seeds to the pupils, and a request was made, that if 
the parents were willing to have their children plant and 
care for a garden, they return to the school a slip of paper 
bearing the names of three varieties of seed, the slip to be 
signed with the parent’s signature. By doing this, no child 
was given seed which he could not use, and I knew from the 
beginning just how many homes were interested. 

A favorable response was received from the parents of 
more than four hundred of the children, nearly every variety 
of flower and vegetable seed being chosen. I sent the list 
to the seedsmen, who generously sent everything asked for, 
not only once, but again, and finally a third time. 

The seeds were all in bulk, so that I had to make small 
packages for the individual children; they were envelopes 
made of the square folding paper furnished the schools, and 
the flap was fastened with a pin. 


He was given a dollar gratuity in appreciation. 


tion. The least help from anyone debarred 
the child from the exhibit. 

The children were so interested that sometimes from the 
first house on a street, the little gardeners would follow me 
along to the next house, and the next, until by the time the 
last house was reached, we were a small procession. The 
comments and comparisons made by the children at the 
various houses were extremely interesting. 

I remember one boy whose potatoes, when I called to see 
his garden, were badly wilted, and he told me, that wishing 
to know if any potatoes had formed, he had that morning 
pulled a plant up to see. Not finding any—it was only 
about a month after planting—he pulled the plants up one 
by one, then carefully, as he thought, reset them. The 
lesson that he learned was probably more valuable than the 
crop of potatoes would have been. 

As the time for the fair drew near, I sent postal cards to 
every home, telling the children how to cut the flowers, 
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prepare the vegetables, and at what time on the morning of 
the opening of the fair they should present themselves at 
the school-house. 

Before seven o’clock on the appointed day, the children 
began to come, with baskets, boxes, express wagons, and 
wheel-barrows, full of flowers and vegetables. When there 
was too heavy a load for the child to bring, I sent a horse 
and wagon placed at my disposal by the school authorities, 
for them. Two wagons, one a large truck, carried the 
exhibit to the fair grounds, where several kind friends helped 
to arrange it on the three long tables apportioned to us. 
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however, the children had the best kind of physical and 
industrial training, lessons in perseverance and persistence, 
and were given that feeling of ownership which respects the 
rights of others. The dullest child in school was here on a 
par with his bright neighbor. Hard work and diligence 
gave a consciousness of power which the dull boy or girl 
had never had before. 

A pleasant incident in connection with others’ rights 
came but a few weeks ago, when the owner of the house 
next the school-yard sent in a large bag of pea:s to show, as 
she said, her appreciation of the fact that her fruit had been 
allowed to ripen on the trees. Before the 
advent of gardening, I think she rarely had 
the pleasure of eating her own fruit, as it 
always mysteriously disappeared. 

In these days we hear much of the corre- 
lation of studies, one to the others, and any 
study, however valuable in itself it may be, 
is doubly worth while if it may be logically 
connected with other educational work. 

Arithmetic is used in gardening in the 
laying out of plots, in buying fertilizer and 
seed, and estimating the quantity to be used 
on a given amount of land, then again in 
selling crops. 

There is endless material for language 
work and spelling in ordering tools ‘and 
seeds, in hiring help, in making arrangements 
for selling, in giving directions for planting, 
and in writing descriptions. 

In drawing, grasses, leaf sprays, flowers 
and vegetables are all available, and the 
sketching and conventionalizing of nature 
forms develop in the child a keener appre- 
ciation of the beauty of these common 
things. 

Stakes, tools, boxes, and baskets which 
may be made by the pupils of the manual 
training class, are all needed and will afford 
much more satisfaction than making some- 
thing for which the child has no definite, 
immediate use. 

Geography brings up the distribution of 
certain agricultural products, as the wheat, 





Exhibit of the Downing street school (Worcester, Mass.) at the N. E. Agricultural Fair, September, 1904 


We were justly proud of our display, and felt the implied 
compliment when many asked -the attendant if it were pos- 
sible that these were the results solely of children’s work. 

Every child who exhibited was given, as is the custom 
with adult exhibitors, a ticket allowing free admission to the 
fair each day. This was a rare privilege, and one the chil- 
dren made the most of, thus being able to compare their 
work not only with that of other school children, but with 
that of the skilled farmer and market gardener. 

When the judges came to the school children’s exhibits, 
they awarded to the Downing street school the first pre- 
mium of seven dollars for the best collection from any one 
school. Thirteen other premiums were won by individual 
children of the school—six first premiums, four second 
premiums, and three third—amounting to six dollars more. 
A gratuity of one dollar was also given. 

Our exhibit included about thirty kinds of vegetables, the 
largest production being two mammoth whaleback squashes, 
weighing twenty-eight and twenty-nine pounds apiece, and 
the most unique, a handsome pepper plant, full of peppers, 
growing in a tin pail. 

On the flower table, there were all kinds of common 
varieties, asters, nasturtiums, pansies, dahlias, sweet peas, 
salvia, etc., about twenty-eight varieties in all. The finest 
marigold plant I have ever seen, one literally covered with 
huge blossoms, was grown and exhibited in a large flower-pot, 
and the little girl who owned it was awarded first premium 
for marigolds. 

As I look back at our work, it seems to me the most 
satisfying summer I have ever spent. The Downing street 
school children had definite, pleasing, healthful, out-of-door 
work, and if this were all, it would have paid. In addition, 


corn, and cotton belts of our country, and 
offers comparison between these products 
and those of other countries of the world ; while the History 
of the race of mankind is the record of his dominion over 
Nature’s forces. 

Then gardening, if rightly conducted, opens up the 
whole realm of nature study, which offers as its ultimate 
object, richness of life. There is no other form of indus- 
trial training which brings the child into intimate relation 
with his environment. He is learning not about things, 
but of the things themselves. He must be appealed to at 
first by the practical, however, then we may lead him as we will. 

The beauty of a cucumber blossom would not be apparent 
to a child in the beginning, for he is thinking only of the 
cucumber, but later we may show and impress upon him the 
wonderful structure of the flower, and its dependence upon 
insect visitors for seed development, which is the sole, 
supreme effort of the plant’s life. 

We wish the child to know birds, too, the “ feathered 
songsters of the air,” but we cannot make him love them 
because of their beauty of form and song, and their appeal 
to our own human life, until we have taught him to respect 
them for their help to man. The cry has been so long, 
“What is a thing good for to us?” that the inquiry has 
become a deeply rooted instinct. 

The fact that a chickadee may eat a thousand insect eggs 
in a day, or a gold finch hundreds of noxious weed seeds, 
makes the child feel their economic importance. From 
being solely the preservers of his garden products, he may 
come to feel that there is no power in nature which can 
thrill and take one out of one’s self as does the love song of 
the bluebird, that “ gladness on wings,” the bobolink, or the 
note of the wood-thrush which “inspired Audubon to give 
his life to birds.” 
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In. addressing his body of teachers recently, Mit. Homer 
P. Lewis, our superintendent of schools, spoke of the three 
aims of education, which should be kept constantly in mind 
—character, health and knowledge. It seems to me that 
nothing in our school curriculm offers all three, save garden- 
ing and nature study. 

Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie says, “Nature seems to 
furnish both the material and the methods necessary to the 
unfolding of the soul, and silently but imperatively to open 
man’s life to the creative impulses and influences.” 

When we teach children the mystery of life, the wisdom 
and beauty of the universe, the interdependence of all forms 
of life, and the majesty and power of Nature’s forces, we are 
bringing them into conscious relation to the Divine plan, and 
this means character building. ‘ 

Some consider that health should be the first aim of 
education, but whether first or second, no indoor school 
work fulfils the requirement. The tendency is to break down 
tissue rather than to renew it. 

An era has come when the restoring power of Nature is 
taking precedence over every other form of healing, and open 
air work means sane, normal lives which do not lose their 
poise or mental grasp. 

Gardening and nature-study strengthen the muscles, stim- 
ulate every function of the body, keep the brain clear, and 
the nerves steady. No system of exercises can equal, in any 
essential feature, the physical training which is received 
unconsciously from out-of-door work and enjoyment. 

Lastly, to show whence has come knowledge, and to show 
how intimately related and necessary to one’s mental equip- 
ment is the study and work with Nature, may I quote once 
more from Mr. Mabie. He says, “Men cannot trace a 
single developed faculty back to its rudimentary stage with- 
out finding Nature present in every step in that evolution, 
and largely directing it; cannot retrace the course of any 
skill, art, industry, trade or occupation, without coming on 
Nature at every turn. The story of his slow rise from bar- 
barism to civilization is very largely the story of his contact 
with Nature; and when he turns to his inward life, and 
studies the religions, sciences, and arts by which he lives, 
and expresses himself and his energy, he finds Nature 
everywhere present as the chief influence, the constant com- 
panion, or the authoritative and commanding teacher.” 





March 


The hills lie panting in the noonday sun, 
But frozen lie beneath the midnight blast. 
Now southern breezes gently toss the boughs, 
Now clouds of snow and sleet go flying past. 
The mellow morning gilds the dormant mead 
And wakes the brooks to melody again, 
The east winds, white and swift, shut off their song, 
And scatter myriad jewels in her train. 
And yet, old March, go bluster as you will, 
And strive to cheat us with ) our changing moods. 
Already April waits to take your place 
And bring the fern and cowslip to the woods. 
And so, faint heart, remember in the storms 
That it was ever thus, through all the years, 
That storms must come before we joy in calms 
And brighter blossoms grow from April's tears. 
—Phila Butler Bowman 





A Spring Puzzle 


I am not deceiving, 
Though ’tis past all believing, 
But really and truly, some day you may see 
A very large number 
Of pussies a-slumber 
And a bluebird a-singing all on the same tree. 
—Anna M. Pratt 





‘*March! March! March! They are coming 

In troops to the tune of the wind; 

Red-headed woodpeckers drumming, 
Gold-crested thrushes behind ; 

Sparrows in brown jackets hopping 
Past every gateway and door; 

Finches with crimson caps stopping 
Just where they stopped years before.” 
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No Wonder 


In his snowbank bed the little March hare 

Was slumbering peacefully, — 
, Till the snowdrop belis rang for breakfast-time, 

Then merrily up jumped he. 

But poor little hare, his cupboard was bare, 
And no clover field could he see; 

For the snow all around had covered the ground, 
And the wind with his fur made free. 

And it laughed outright at his hungry plight, 
With a roar of saucy glee, 

And I’m sorry to say that the little March hare 
Was mad as mad could be. 

—E. H. T. in Youth’s Companion 





The Minneapolis Teachers’ Club 


Ipa B. WoopworTH, Minneapolis, Minn. 


It was organized in 1897. It is made up of teachers and 
principals of the grade and high schools of the city, and 
of members from private schools and the state univer- 
sity. Besides having the usual number of club officers 
the organization has one unique feature —its central com- 
mittee. This committee is made up of one member, from 
each of the sixty-one schools, whose duty it is to look after 
club interests in that building. Thus, it is possible for the 
executive committee, within twenty-four hours to put betore 
the 525 members any matter of importance. 

The work of the club is of a three-fold nature, Educational, 
Social, and Hospital Insurance. 

There are two branches of educational work: the Annual 
Entertainment Course and the more strictly professional 
work, The entertainment course consists of a series of 
lectures or recitals, and concerts by the best talent in the 
country. The following is the first program for 1905-1906 : 


Lectures by Edward Griggs (Educator, Lecturer, and Literateur) 
SUBJECTS 


‘The Function of the Moral Leader ” and “ Socrates.” 
“ Savonarola.” 

** Victor Hugo.” 

* Carlyle.” 

«‘ Emerson.” 

* Tolstoi.” 


Nov. 6 
Nov. 13 
Nov. 20 
Nov. 27 
Dec. 4 
Dec. I1 


These courses have always been liberally patronized by the 
general public. 

The social feature is a very important phase of the club 
work. Like the educational, it has several sides. In tix 
fall there is the reception given to teachers, new to the 
corps ; then throughout the year there are several informal! 
entertainments, to which not only the whole body of 
teachers, but their friends, are invited. One of the most en 
joyable and profitable gatherings, either from a social or a 
business point of view, is the club supper. Once a year all 
officers and committee members are brought together to ad- 
vise in regard to club problems. The discussion is genera! 
and enthusiastic and each person knows that he has a per- 
sonal interest in the management of the club. 

Although not considered of first importance, there is no 
feature of club work about which more interest centers than 
that of the hospital insurance. Club membership, which en- 
titles the holder to every benefit of the club, admission to 
all lectures, concerts, entertainments, etc., also includes 
hospital care for eight weeks when necessary. 

The membership fee is five dollars, of which two dollars 
are laid aside for the educational work, for the hospital fund, 
and one for general expenses. The management of the 
club has been so successful that it has won the respect of 
business and professional men, and they are glad to co- 
operate with itin any movement affecting the general welfar« 
of the city. 

The Minneapolis Teachers’ Club has brought its members 
in touch with the best educators of the day ; it has created 
a social atmosphere for the new teacher; it has brought 
about a fraternal spirit among its members, and more than 
this, has so dignified the profession, that it has a place of 
respect in the community. 


(Will not teachers of other cities send us accounts of their profes- 
sional clubs? Buffalo and Minneapolis have done finely in these reports. 
— THE EDITOR) 
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NATURE STUDY—MARCH 


Mary Rocers MILLER 


unmistakable “freshening up” of the grass. Have 

you not noticed how green certain spots are before 

the rest, and have you inquired why? On our 
college campus was a long, narrow line of sod continuously 
green, except when snow-covered. The oldest inhabitant 
had records of dandelions a-bloom on that strip every month 
in the year. The secret was the hot-water pipe buried 
there that shed a genial warmth throughout its ten rods of 
length, and forced the grass into activity even in winter. 
Read the poem, “ The Voice of the Grass,” if you can find it. 

Grasses are easy to find and much may be learned about 
them by observation. It will surprise your pupils to learn 
of the many kinds of very familiar grasses of dooryard and 
pasture. They have no doubt thought of all as “just grass.” 
It will take a whole summer to get a good idea of the com- 
mon grasses, their plume-like blossoms and their small 
seeds. It is well to make a beginning thus: At a seed store 
get a sample of the grass seeds most commonly sold. Pind 
out from the seed man which kinds are for lawns, which for 
pastures, which for meadows, Label the kinds and plant in 
boxes a few seeds of each for future observation of young 
plants. There will be timothy, blue-grass, millet, red-top, 
and probably ¢c/over, though you will know that is not a true 
grass “just by the looks.” Which of these grasses are our 
greatest hay crops? 

It will be a pleasure for the children to know that rice, 
sugar-cane and corn, as well as wheat, oats, rye, and barley, 
are just big grasses. Note how like a miniature corn stalk 
is the tiny blue-grass plant. They will delight to hear, also, 
how our wild animals, like deer, buffalo, elk, and antelope, 
feed almost exclusively on wild grasses. Let them watch 
the domestic animals to see which ones eat grass. Have 
you seen cats and dogs eat grass? 

Mowing the lawn beheads the grass plants, but does not 
kill them. The flowering heads are kept pruned off by 
the mower and more leaves are thrown up by the grass 
roots. The finest lawns are those whose grass leaves are 
very slender and more numerous than the sands of the sea. 
The lawns at the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford are 
said to be five hundred years old. What would a country 
without grass be like? Nota desert, perhaps, for they say 
very little grass grows in Florida ; but how bare and unhome- 
like it must seem. 


A MONG the first signs of the return of spring is the 


»* 

Some claim that the robin is the true harbinger of spring. 
True, his merry chirp is often the first call we hear, but 
among the animals he is not always the first. The chip- 
munks are up betimes from their winter sleep, but if a cold 
wave comes on they hustle back and continue their nap. 
Perhaps a shortage in the food supply sends them forth 
early ; perhaps it is Nature’s mysterious “spring song”’ that 
wakens even the sleepiest into new life. 

Not far behind the first robin— some say even before 
him — come the earthworms. They make no vocal sign of 
their presence, but the robins know where to look. Turn 
your saucy head, Cock Robin, and bring your eye and ear 
better to bear upon the sod beneath your feet. What is it 
you hear? ‘The scraping of tiny bristles against the gritty 
sides of an earthworm’s burrow? Your ears must be of 
more delicate structure than mine to hear such faint sounds. 
Is it ear or eye or nostril that responds to the presence of 
your favorite food? Who knows? 

Have you ever seen the “ tug-of-war” between a robin 
and a well-anchored earthworm? Your pupils have not 
seen it perhaps. It is one cf the spring contests worth wit- 
nessing. Take nobody’s word for it. 

Earthworms perform some very strange feats. Perhaps 
you may see some tufts of leaves standing upright in the 
ground as if planted there. When pine needles are used 
they look like a tiny chimney broom. This is the work of 


earthworms. Dissatisfied with the quality or quantity of 
their underground food, they reach forth and draw down the 
stems of near-by leaves. But, mind you, they are never 
foolish enough to handle pine needles by the sharpened 
ends — always the blunt end of the bundle is pulled down 
into the burrow. It looks like fairies’ work. Earthworms 
are not so dull as they look. 
ad 

The insects are not far behind the robin. How early do 
you see the first sandy mound around an ant-hole? Watch 
for the earliest bumblebee. It will be a queen-mother — 
the rest are ail dead with last summer's leaves and flowers. 
The queen looks for a place to build a nest and rear a 
colony. By the time she finds and furnishes a home there 
will be flowers open somewhere for the supply of honey and 
pollen she’ll be needing to provision the nest. For the first 
six weeks she is queen-mother and worker, too, digging the 
tunnel and hollowing the underground nest, unless she finds 
a deserted mouse’s nest, in which case she takes possession 
promptly. The nest must be lined and beds made of 
shredded grass and weed stalks. A large ball of pollen is 
massed together and the first eggs are laid upon it. When 
the young hatch they eat into the mass in all directions — a 
very convenient method for a busy mother who has no time 
to wait on the children. 

This bumblebee, for all her responsibilities, is one of the 
most companionable and cheerful of creatures. A sight of 
her flying heavily and low as if seeking upon the ground for 
something she had lost, ought always to bring a smile of 
sympathy and recognition. Later in the spring she settles 
down peacefully in the nest she established. Her eldest 
brood, followed by the younger ones as they come on, being 
workers, carry on the outside labors for the colony. 


»* 

Study, this spring, some particular problem in plant life. 
See how many different ways there are of solving it. Last 
fall you saw how the seeds were distributed —a score of 
ways of accomplishing the same end. What never-ending 
variety and skill in clever devices has Mother Nature? 
Take for example the opening of the buds or the unfolding of 
the leaves. Some would have opened them all the same 
way and done with it. Not so. Does the wind flower 
come forth with the same leaf modestly hidden that 
characterizes the blood-root? Do beech leaves come out 
crisp and erect, or all soft and silky and helpless? How 
are hepatica leaves folded and wrapped? Like those of 
clover or strawbérry, or crumpled and fluted like the skunk 
cabbage? Which leaves are folded fanwise, which unfurl 
like ribbon from the bolt, or like the pages of a book? Here 
are questions that will suggest others. They are not worth 
asking unless the plants themselves answer. 


The Crocus Set Free 


From a snowbank prison 
Little voices call; 

March comes to their rescue, 
He has heard them all. 


With a key of sunbeams, 
From a golden ring, 
He sets free the crocus 
And lets forth the Spring. 
—Isabelle Howe Fishe 





Piny woods a-singing, 

Doors and shutters swinging, 

Dry leaves up and dancing, 

Bridget’s clothesline prancing, 

Young folks gayly chasing 

Hats before them racing, 

Sky now black, now sunny— 

Aren’t these March winds funny ?— Sel. 
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Celebrating March’s Birthday 


NELLIE R. CAMERON 


~ HILDREN,” said Miss Stuart one afternoon, “ this 
is the first day of March. How would you like to 
keep March's birthday, this year?” 

She read her answer in the sparkling eyes and 
expectantly folded hands of her pupils. Miss Stuart’s cele- 
brations were always enjoyable. 

First, they all made windmills from the simple pattern 
given in Pxmary Epucation. Then a boy was chosen to 
represent March. He wore the teacher’s golf cape and a 
pointed cap of blue paper. He had a trumpet rolled from a 
sheet of printing paper. 

Then they all sang the song which they had learned the 
week before in anticipation of the coming of the new month. 

The girls sang the first stanza. Whenever they sang, 
“ Blow, blow, blow!” March blew his trumpet and the 
boys all flew their windmills. The boys sang the second 


stanza and the girls all made their windmills fly gaily in the . 


supposed March breeze. The teacher sang the last stanza 
and both boys and girls puffed away briskly while the mad 









































little windmills fluttered all over the room! Oh, it was 
great fun! 
Song 
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Oh, soon the birds will be singing ; 
Blow, blow, blow ! 

And all the flow'rs will be springing ; 
Blow, blow, blow! (Refrain) 


Then blow your trumpet so cheery, 
Blow, blow, blow ! 

The steps of Springtime to hurry, 
Blow, blow, blow! (Refrain) 


Then they made March birthday cards, painting a dainty 
spray of brown buds across one corner, and wrote “ March 
1, Many happy returns of the day,” across the center. 

After this, they recited from the blackboard in concert the 
following stanzas : 
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Recitation 
“ Why do we call it March, to-day? 

Because old Winter has marched away? 
Because the birds will march from the south 
With a bit of spring in each little mouth? 
Ah! soon we’ll hear the sweet spring notes 
Swell from their joyous little throats! 
The flowers must surely understand 
And march to us from Slumberland. 
Oh, ’tis a happy time of year, 
For surely spring comes matching here.” 


Next they wrote the words to the following song: 


“Oh I know ’twill soon be spring, 
For I heard a bluebird sing, 
And the sun is shining brightly in the sky, 
It will thaw the ice, I know, 
And the banks of drifted snow 
For the gentle spring is coming by and by, 
March, march, march away, old winter, 
For the spring is coming nigh. 
She is surely on the way, 
And our hearts are glad and gay, 
For the gentle spring is coming by and by.” 


After they had finished this writing lesson, they sang the 
words to the old tune of “ Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys 
are marching.” During the singing of the last five lines, 
they marched about the room to stretch the little tired timbs. 

Just then the janitor brought in clay and a wonderful 
sugar bush was constructed upon the sand table. Small, 
bare, shabby, shrubby boughs (which Miss Stuart had 
hidden in the store-room cupboard represented the maple 
trees. They were “ tapped” with a sharp jack-knife and 
tiny bits of weaving slats introduced as spouts. Damp sand 
was carefully heaped and packed about the base of the 
“trees” to make them stand upright. The buckets for 
catching sap, were made of clay, so also were the barrels 
and big sled and those curious looking animals which drew 
the sled—surely, oxen! If you doubted, you had but to 
look at the horns! The big kettle swinging from three 
stout sticks tied together, was made of clay too, and so was 
the log cabin with its bench beside it, covered with tiny, 
scalloped cakes and big rectangular bricks of clay. 

Bits of cotton scattered about represented patches of 
snow not yet melted. It was a busy, happy time. 

At the close of the afternoon, five of the children gave the 
rest a pleasant surprise by reciting the following stanzas they 
had learned the week before : 


Boy 
“ When the snow begins to thaw, 
And the air is not so raw, 
On a sunny Saturday, 
To the woods we ride away 
To grandpa’s ‘sugar bush.’ ” 


Boy 
«I’m the one who likes to go 
With grandpa, thro’ the slushy snow, 
To tap the trees, and fix the spout 
To let the sweet sap trickle out 
At grandpa’s ‘ sugar bush.’” 
Boy 
“ T’m the fellow if you please, 
Who runs among the leafless trees 
And I can help the hired man 
To carry in the sap — I can, 
At grandpa’s ‘sugar bush.’”’ 
Girl 
‘* I’m the one who likes to stay 
Helping grandma all the day, 
In the kettle big and black 
To boil the sap the men bring back 
At grandpa’s ‘ sugar bush.’” 
Girl 
“Tl tell you what I like the best — 
Surely now you must have guessed — 
To help my aunty when she makes 
Pretty, scalloped sugar cakes, 
At grandpa’s ‘ sugar bush,’” 


All in concert 


“ When the time has come to eat 
Golden syrup, nice and sweet, 
Wax, and sugar — understand, 
We children all are right on hand, 
At grandpa’s ‘ sugar bush,’ ” 
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As they cleared up the room after school, tiny Dorothy 
remarked, “Every month in the year is dear and sweet, 
isn’t it, Miss Stuart?” 





Health Lessons 


ELEANOR M, JOLLIE 


III 


drawing with critical but shining eyes. “Glad you 
like it,’ smiled Miss Rose, who could hardly bring 
herself to the point of calling any pig beautiful. 

The pig in question was a gay colored blackboard draw- 
ing of the little “ pig going to market,” that appeared some 
months ago in Primary Epucation. A very happy little 
pig, standing upright and carrying a basket, you remember. 
» “Yes, that’s the little pig who went to market. He was 
such a wise little pig that he always did the buying. He 
used great care in the buying of the food, only choosing the 
freshest and best. 

** Do you want to hear about him? I think his name is 
Curly Wee-Tail.. Why do you suppose I think that is his 
name ? 

“ He had four brothers and sisters. Tell me about them. 
One went to market, and one stayed at home, and one 
had ”— and of course the children finish it. 

“ What do you think was the matter with the little fellow 
who stayed at home? Perhaps he had — measles,” finished 
Miss Rose suddenly, at which the room was filled with 
laughter, which was just-what she wanted, for when children 
laugh they are interested, and when they are interested they 
listen. 

“Well, Curly went to the butcher’s, and baker’s, and 
grocer’s, and fruit man’s, and ever so many other places. 
Some day we will talk about what he bought at these stores,” 
and at this point talk number one was ended. 


[T's a beau’ful pig, isn’t it?” said Jack, surveying the 


“Do you know that three times every day we do some- 
thing pleasant? Who can guess? Of course, we eat. I 
wonder why. Yes, we are hungry, and do you know that 
tells us that our body needs more food to help it grow and 
keep it well and strong. We need food in order that we 
may be able to work, and study, and play. 


A Feast 


“When we eat this food, it is changed in our stomach 
and, after a little while, it is sent all over the body and feeds 
every part of it, bones and all. 

“You have the little dishes we made of clay yesterday, in 
boxes in your desks. Put them on top of yourdesks. Take 
out the envelopes of silver paper knives, forks and spoons, 
too. 

“Suppose we have a little play dinner. 
like to?” 

The little desks were soon covered with dishes, and the 
play-feast began. It was such a good time to work in a 
little table etiquette that Miss Rose couldn’t resist it. After 
all, good manners and health go hand in hand. 

Just a little at a time, children, on your forks, for two 
reasons,” said Miss Rose while they were eating chicken 
pie (?). “One is that it doesn’t look well to crowd food 
into our mouths, and the second is that we must.chew our 
food till it is very fine, so that it will nourish us better. No, 
Jack mustn't drink now. If we eat slowly enough we won't 
have to drink at our meals. If we chew our food a long 
time we are able to swallow it easily, for it is mixed with 
saliva. (Teacher explains word.) We may be sick if we do 
not do this.” 


Would you 


A Talk About Teeth 


One day a little lesson on teeth was given, for this seemed 
to Miss Rose one of the most important things to teach in 
connection with eating, so much depends upon thorough 
mastication. 

“ Would you like a riddle? Who's going to guess it? 
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“There are many white horses 
Upon a red hill. 
Now they champ, champ, 
And now they stand still.” 


With sufficient “gnashing of teeth” and hinting, the 
answer is at last given. 

If anyone should give you a little box of pearls, what kind 
of care would you give them? Why? Beautiful as those 
pearls might be, we have each had a gift of pearls more 
beautiful still. Show them tome. Olaf has such beautiful 
ones; so has Beth, and Jim, and William. Why, I see a 
whole roomful of nice white ones. I wonder how Olaf 
keeps his teeth so nice. Perhaps he will tell us.” And, 
with a great deal of encouragement, Olaf gives the informa- 
tion that he “ vashes him mit a rag und soap und vater, ya.” 

“It is easy to keep our teeth clean. Some people use a 
brush and tooth powder. I do. Let’s guess how many 
times he washes his beautiful white teeth every day.” 

At last it is decided that four times a day are not too 
many times to care for the teeth. 

“ Once there was a little boy who cracked nuts with his 
teeth,” said Miss Rose, with great and awful emphasis. 
“ What do you think happened to him?” 

“It’s ’n awful bad thing to crack nuts with our teeth,” 
piped in Tim. 

Miss Rose explained that this would crack the covering 
of the teeth, and used the word enamel for this covering. 

“How many like candy? What does it do to our teeth 
if we are not careful?” After much side-tracking about 
aches, the fact that unless the teeth are washed right after 
eating sweets, decay may take place, is brought into the 
children’s thoughts. 

This talk about teeth leads to the fact of how necessary 
they are to us in helping us eat. The question of when to 
eat and drink, and when not to, is taken up also, and the 
following points brought out : 

Three meals a day are best. 

Eat at regular times. Emphasis placed on the harm of 
eating “between meals,’’ and reasons given that children 
can understand. 

Do not eat too much. Better too little than too much. 

Do not eat when too tired. 

Drink very little with meals. No drinking at all, better. 

Do not exercise violently after eating. 

Exercise lightly. 

When too warm after exercising avoid cold drinks of all 
kinds. (Lay great stress upon this. Iced drinks are an 
American failing.) 

Of course the reasons for the above were drawn by stories 
and questioning from the children. But all of this time our 
little pig has been hurrying, and scurrying, and bargaining, 
and buying, until his little basket is full to overflowing, and 
we are ready to take up the choice of foods, by talking 
about the articles that he chose or discarded, and why. 
Because he is such a wise little pig, perhaps we may depend 
upon his choice. 

First, he visits the butcher, and in a conversation about 
this visit we learn the following things : 

Not too much meat, especially for children. Beef, 
mutton, and lamb are the best meats. Pork is bad to eat 
in summer. It makes us too warm. We need more meat 
in winter than in summer, for it helps keep us warm. 

Fish and oysters are good for us, but they must be fresh. 

To the grocers’ next trots this pig, and he buys, of course, 
only what is best for us. 

Eggs are the best of food. 

Cereals are good for us, but they must be eaten slowly. 

Coarse flour is best. 

Vegetables are good for us. 

Then the pig buys fruit. 

Only the freshest and ripest. 

Good for us, because it contains pure water, etc. 

Best in the morning. 

Old proverb, “Fruit is gold in the morning, silver at 
noon, and lead at night.” 

At the candy store, the pig puys candy, for a little candy 
does not hurt children. Pure candy is the only good kind. 
Careful people buy white candy. 
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A little experiment to tell when candy is pure will interest 
children. Show that sugar dissolves in water. If candy is 
made of pure sugar, it, too, will dissolve in water. If not 
pure, a white kind of earth will be found in the bottom of 
the glass. 

‘‘ Milk or water,” said the pig at the farmer’s, * is best to 
drink.” We need to drink much water to make us healthy. 
Avoid tea and coffee. (Teacher explains why.) 

And now just a word of warning. Do not have the 
lessons too long. Six or seven minutes each day is better 
than a half hour twice a week. Do not go into detail too 
much. It isn’t necessary for little children to follow the 
process of digestion from start to finish. 


(Teachers who are required to teach the effect of alcohol on the human 
system in primary schools will, no doubt, be told how to do it. That 
many mistakes are made in the treatment of this delicate matter is pain- 
fully evident. Therefore, no instruction or suggestions are given in 
this lesson as to the manner of procedure. If it is wise to harrow up 
the imaginations cf children with the horrible vision of the drunkard’s 
stomach, then the readers of PkIMARY EDUCATION will have to get sug- 
gestive help to this end from other sources.—THE EDITOR.) 





A Looking-glass 


The world is a looking-glass, 

Wherein ourselves are shown, 
Kindness for kindness, cheer for cheer, 
Coldness for gloom, repulse for fear— 

To every soul its own. 
We eannot change the world a whit, 
Only ourselves which look in it. 

—Susan Coolidge 





Rag, Tag, and Bob-tail 


EVELYN GROESBEECK MITCHELL, United States National Museum, 
Washington, D. C. 


N a nice dark cranny, between the floor and the ceiling 
| below, was a little bunch of rags, paper, and cotton 
wool, as if somebody had been sweeping scraps and 
dropped a handful. It wasn’t though. It was a 
mousie’s house, and pretty soon mamma mouse came patter- 
ing along and slipped inside the ball of rubbish to her three 
wee, blind, pink babies, just as pink as little shells or rose 
leaves, and without a bit of hair. They snuggled against her 
silky coat and were warm and comfortable. Papa mouse 
didn’t come to see them. Mamma wouldn’t let him, she 
bit him, and drove him off, because she was afraid that he 
might eat the precious babies. 

. After awhile the babies opened their eyes, grew soft, silky 
coats and said, ‘‘ quee, quee,”” when mamma mouse twittered 
at them. Soon they could chase each other about, and 
scuffle over the scraps that mamma brought them. 

Then the trouble began. The mouse home was in a big 
museum where there were very many valuable specimens of 
insects, all pinned up and labelled for the scientific men to 
study. Mamma mouse had the very bad taste to eat those 
labels, and worse, the specimens, so the men set a trap, and 
one day there was no more mamma mouse. 

The little mice were silly, and came running about in the 
broad daylight. And they all got into the catch-’em-alive 
trap. 

There was an artist in the office who knew how much she 
didn’t know about mice, and thought the little fellows too 
funny todrown. So she begged for them, and put them into 
a big, glass jar on her desk. 

In a few days they were named Rag, Tag, and Bob-tail, 
because Bob-tail had hurt his tail somehow and gnawed off 
half of it the day after he was caught. They were very shy 
and hid in the excelsior at the bottom of the jar. 

There was a fly screen, the kind you put over dishes, that 
fitted on the top of the jar, and a little wooden shelf across 
the mouth, and astick toclimb. Afterawhile they would all 
come up on the shelf. They were very funny. If anyone 
rapped on the table they would all jump at exactly the same 
time, for exactly the same distance. Or they would all eat 
at once or all wash at once, 
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They were forever washing. They sat on their hind legs, 
doubled up their little fists and scrubbed their faces, then back 
of their ears;~then the back and sides were licked and 
combed ; then the front of the body. It was so funny when 
they would stand on one hind leg, hold up the other with their 
front paws, and wash their toes, and when they would run 
their long tail through their front paws like a rope. Some- 
times they would give each other’s heads a regular shampoo, 
scrubbing away with both hands. Then they would all cuddle 
down in a little silky brown heap, with the black bead eyes 
shining out, and long whiskers twitching — they were always 
combing those lovely long whiskers — and pretty soon they 
would all go to sleep. 

They slept most of the morning and early afternoon, but 
about two o’clock would begin to be lively. Then they 
would chase each other about, gnaw the stick or climb hand 
over hand up a string, like so many funny monkeys. There 
was a little trapeze or swing in the jar sometimes, and they 
would sit on it and balance by their long tails. Sometimes 
a piece of cardboard would be placed on the strings above 
the seat of the swing and they would try to climb up over 
it. Then it would turn sidewise and at first slide them off, 
but after a bit they learned to hang on the edges and finally 
climb, one by one, to the shelf above. It was very surpris- 
ing to see how they used their tails in climbing, twisting 
them around a stick or string, very much as does a monkey. 

Sometimes in changing them from one jar to another, one 
would get away. Then there was a grand mouse-chase. 
One day Rag ran up a boy’s back, under his coat, to the 
great and well-founded fear of that boy that Rag would bite 
his neck, for she was notoriously bad-tempered. She did 
not bite him, but gave a good nip to the person who took 
her off. Finally, one day, Bob-tail ran away for good. 

Rag soon showed herself * boss of the house.” Tag was 
a good natured, sociable little chap, who liked to tussle with 
a paint brush or the end of a string, pulling and hauling with 
teeth and paws. But Rag would not make friends, nor allow 
herself to be handled, though she would sometimes pull the 
string away from Tag. 

They ate mostly bread, apple, or potatoes, not caring for 
meat nor, queerly enough, for sweets. They loved to have 
a whole roll and would gnaw out the inside and make a 
cunning little house where they sat and poked out their 
heads. Rag always wanted to gnaw at the same hole where 
Tag was and would shove him away, box his ears, and nip 
him until he squealed. 

One day, when the lid was off, a fly flew in. Up jumped 
Tag and caught him while on the wing. Then Rag rushed 
up and grabbed half of it away and they gobbled that fly as 
if it was the nicest thing in the world. After that they were 
given plenty of flies. A big buzzing blue bottle at first 
frightened them terribly, but soon Tag chased him, though 
he would shut his eyes tight, just as he went to grab him. 
Rag didn’t dare touch the first and later would make several 
attempts before she would succeed in grabbing the prey. 
It was funny,to see her shut her eyes and jump when the 
fly buzzed or tickled her nose. One day a white face drone 
was dropped in. Then there was fight. There must have 
been something especially delicious about him, for the greedy 
way in which those rascals carried on was simply disgrace- 
ful. They actually sat up, and dropping the drone, cuffed 
each other with their paws like two fairy prize-fighters. They 
nipped each other, chased each other up, down, and al! 
about, rolled over and over, and at last Tag actually threw 
Rag downstairs. Not until every bit of that drone was gone 
would they keep the peace. 

Grasshoppers were a much prized food, and were devoured 
by the dozen. Those mice would stuff themselves on hops 
until they seemed perfectly globular: Beetles they liked, 
but found them rather hard to gnaw into. But they seemed 
to like hornets best of all, and they didn’t allow themselves 
to be stung either. 

Once Rag ran away and was gone several days. Poor Tag 
was dreadfully lonely. He climbed restlessly about all the 
time and ate but little, though he ought to have been glad 
of a little peace. Then Rag suddenly appeared, half 
starved, gaunt, and thin. Caught and placed in the jar, the 
scene was both funny and pathetic. Little Tag was simply 
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MORE MOTHER STORIES 


By MAUD LINDSAY 
Companion Book to 


Miss Lindsay’s “Mother Stories” 
Twenty Full-Page Drawings 
By F. C. SANBORN and FANNY RAILTON 





The author says: “My stories of the happy outdoor world were written in 
response to the needs of the little children with whom my lot is cast. They 
were suggested to me by the Mother Plays, and I have striven, though faultily, to 
keep them true to Froebel’s ideals for childhood —Truth, Simplicity and Purity.” 


Beautifully Bound in Cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
Send for “Kindergarten Review’’ Premium Circular 
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beside himself with delight at the return of his sister.. He 
ran to her, sniffed at her, danced about, and finally went to 
licking her touseled fur and scrubbing her head with both 
hands. And she? She never paid the least attention to 
him. She was half starved, poor 
thing, and I suppose she thought 

she couldn’t live on love... She just YQ 
grabbed a piece of ham, which she 

generally despised, sat down grasp- 


ing it in both piws and gobbled, GS: 

while Tag scrubbed away, too 

happy, I hope, in her return to feel WY ) AX 
badly because she was so impolite. 4) AY (\) 


Anyway, a short time afterward, q8 
when Rag had eaten to her satis- G8y “ ‘ 
faction, they were sitting comfort- ar \) 
ably side by side on the shelf, 4 

twittering softly like little birds, 

and twitching their pointed noses 

as they stared contentedly out at 

the world. 


Red Berries all the Veuit Around 


GRACE MAYNARD Buck, Lyndon Hall, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
te ERE is hardly a teacher, wherever she may be sit- 





uated, who cannot spend a Saturday now and then 

in the country. It may mean an hour spent on the 

train first, but the delights which follow are well 
worth the journey. For those who love Nature, and from 
long acquaintance with her have learned to know what to 
expect of her at stated periods, such an occasional outing is 
almost indispensable. Wonderfully interesting things are 
taking place in the woods, along the road-sides, and on the 
farms every day of the year, and city teachers must take a 
peep at these places once in a while, although just a glimpse 
is all there is time for during the changing months of spring 
and autumn, the most interesting months of all. 

Did you ever hear a teaeher say, sadly, “The apple blos- 
soms are all gone, they tell me, and I did not see one tree 
in bloom this year’? Or, “I have not laid eyes on a fringed 
gentian this fall”? I have often heard such remarks, in fact, 
have had occasion to make them myself. 





Partridge berrles 


But I never let a spring go by without a trip to “The 
John Burroughs Country” in search of trailing arbutus. 
Last year it was on the 22d of April that we left the train 
ata tiny village half way up the Hudson River, and after 
following the road up a steep hill, plunged into the woods, 
our eyes fixed. upon two great pines, towering above the 
bare branches of the other trees. Not far from these old 
landmarks was our arbutus bed, still undiscovered by other 
human eyes. But, alas! we were a week too late to find the 
flower in its glory. Masses and masses of brown faded blos- 
soms were there, and enough fresh pink ones to save us from 
keen disappointment. 

As if further to console us, dear old Mother Nature offered 
us the greatest profusion of wintergreen berries I had ever 
seen. . Such big, round perfect specimens! Sometimes five 
or six on one stem. They had come to maturity the pre- 
ceding fall, and all through the winter months, in, or under 
the snow, had shone, bright and glowing, in the cold white- 
ness. Alas, that no human being had been cheered by a 
sight of them! Only one other time do I remember seeing 
them in such profusion, and that was in August, in the Cat- 
skills. Red berries are well worth carryinghome. They last 


o 
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for weeks, and sometimes months, with the, exception, pos- 
sibly, of this same wintergreen berry, which appeals so 
strongly to the valate, that before very long, our bququet 





may consist entirely of green leaves. Even these are deli- 
cious to eat when young and tender. The plant never grows 
more than a few inches in height, and the berries modestly 
hide, so that it is not until wé bend low, and look under the 
leaves, that we discover them. You will seldom find the 
berry in profusion two years in succession in the same place. 
This is also true of the partridge, or squaw-berry, which 
grows in the same localities as the wintergreen, and also has 


red berries all the year around. On the same plant I have - 


seen the white blossoms, little green berries, and red berries 
left over from the year before. Last winter I went into the 
woods where the snow was deep, and remembering a certain 
partridge berry patch, 

I dug down into the ~ _\ 

snow until I found it, 

and picked a large 

bunch of red berries. 

Each one is found by 

two blossoms, which. 

are sometimes errone- 

ously called the twin _. 
flowers. This forma- (QU 
tion accounts for the ») 
two little eyes on each N 
berry. The vine © 

( Mitchella Repens) 

creeps over the ground 

and the roots are so 
intertwined, and ex- 

ténd to such a great 
length, that it is al- 
most impossible to 
transplant them, but 

place the sprays in a 
shallow saucer, or a 

small glass, and give 

them fresh water often 

and they will last for 
months. They are 

lovely with the small 

ferns which often grow 

near them. ! 

Color harmony de- 
pends as much upon 
proportion as upon 
quality. In the midst 
of the summer greenness, the dark, rich browns of the 
woods, or imbedded in the snow, this little note of red 
comes to us with a peculiar and satisfying charm. We do 
not want red in large quantities, but just a bit of it now 
and then, here and there, to brighten the duller shades 
which surround us. , 

Have you ever seen a bush of red alderberries against a 
gray November sky? The alders grow in low, swampy 
places. My bush, the only one I know of in this vicinity, 
has its roots under a tumbled down old stone wall. Every 





Alder berries 
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—The success of “The Wide Awake 
Primer” has led the publishers, Little, 
Brown & Co., to bring out a number of 
new and interesting supplementary readers, 
all of which are well illustrated and care- 
fully graded. In fact the grading is in a 
marked degree the leading feature of this 
new line of school reading-matter. The 
. new books of this sort most interesting to 
primary teachers are ‘‘ Wilderness Babies ” 
(for fourth year), and ‘‘Men of Old 
Greece” (for fourth or fifth year). The 
popularity of ‘* The Wide Awake Primer ” 
is due not only to its unusually careful 
grading, but to the fact that it has the 
largest amount of reading matter of any 
primer now before the public. The words 
are introduced so evenly that none of the 
lessons turn out to be stumbling blocks. 
The colored pictures are full of life and 
are evidently the work of a highly paid 
illustrator. The book, too, marks the close 
of the era of chopped-up text. The small 
pictures that used to bother the youngster 
so much by causing him to lose his place, 
are here conspicuous by their absence. 
The publishers are to be congratulated 
upon making so auspicious a start in a line 
of work new to them. 


—The Massachusetts State Board of 
Education has forwarded to the Legisla- 
ture, as part of its annual report, a recom- 
mendation on the subject of pensions for 
teachers. While the Board recognizes the 
American reluctance to enter on extensive 
systems of pensions, it believes that the 
time has fully come when the Legislature 
should consider the wisdom of enacting 
such. legislation as will enable the people 
of any city or town in Massachusetts by 
vote to adopt a system of pensions for 
teachers employed in public schools. The 
Board of Education favors a system of 
pensions for teachers, it says, because it 
will attract to the public service a higher 
type of individuals than would otherwise 
enter it. While it is true that a gradual 
increase in teachers’ salaries is going on, 
such increase is painfully slow, nor have 
we reason to anticipate an accelerated 
rate of increase. Many a man who is to- 
day in receipt of the same salary which he 
received fifteen or twenty years since finds 
this to be true in his own experience. The 
Board of Education also records its con- 
viction that some system for retiring 
teachers on equitable allowance, whether 
or not it be designated as a pension, is 
certain to come and the first steps cannot 
be taken too speedily. Massachusetts has 
a just right to be proud of her past educa- 
tional legislation, but it would be folly to 
rest idly and complacently upon the 
achievements of the past. In our judg- 
ment the Legislature that makes the first 
move toward a system of pensions for 
public school teachers will render a great 
service to the commonwealth, and will 
deserve, as it will finally receive, the 


approbation of all intelligent and right 


minded people. — Herald 


YOUR WEEKLY SALARY 


is an index of your ability. Unskilled labor of 
any kind is always poorly paid. Become an 
expert and your money-making power doubles 
or trebles. 


Are you competent to enter Business Life should 


We will make you an expert stenographer—a 
business specialist possessing power and capa- 
bility far beyond that of the ordinary short- 
hand writer. 
mail will enable you to obtain and hold the 



































COLORED 
PICTURES 
OF BIRDS 


Are You Too Thin? 


For only 15 minutes a 
day’s practice in your own 
room upon special exer- 
cises that I will give . 








In full colors true to 
hife—size 7x9 inches. 


you can be round, plump, goo sub 1 

wholesome, rested and at- Also nests, , in- 
tractive. Nature intended sects, animals, _— 
you to be—why should minerals, trees, flow- 





you not? The following 


are extracts from the week- Invaluable for Bird 
ly reports of my pupils: Netuve ure Study 


“Just think, Miss Cocroft! I 
have gained 25 pounds.” 

“Before I took up your work, 
Icould not eat anything without 
the greatest distress, and now 
I think I can digest tacks. I 
amrso happy.” 

“Every exercise and move- 
ment has accomplished just 
what we wanted.’ 

“My bust, neck and chest 
have filled out beautifully, and 
I carry myself like another 
woman.” 

You have done more for , 
me than doctors have donein 4 
20 years: My constipation 
is entirely relieved and my 
nerves are so rested.” 

I have built up thousands of 
women—why not you? You will be so much 
more attractive and so much better satis- 

with yourself. 

I will cheerfully tell you about my work, 
and if I cannot,help yuur particular case I 
will tell you so. My information and advice 
are entirely free. a 

SUSANNA COCROFT 
Room 45, 57 Washington St., Chicago 





Sample and illustra- 
ted catalogue for ac. 


' 
G. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly. Mass. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


By Prof. Harotp W. Farrsanxs, Berkeley, Cal. 
236 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated 
Cloth, 60 cents 








AMESBURY, Mass. 


The ‘Fairbanks’ Home Geography” 
is giving excellent satisfaction. Both 
teachers and pupils like it. We are using 
it in the fourth grade. 

Yours respectfully, 
C. 8. Lyman, Supt. of Schools. 









Educational Publishing Company © 
Chicago SanFrancisco New York Boston 








I Can Reduce Flesh 


Would You Like to Reduce It By Nat- 
ural Means and In a Dignified Manner ? 


I have reduced 7,000 women it the past 3 
years by a series of simple exercises prac- 
ticed in the privacy of their own rooms and 
by use of merely a rational diet which will 
not weaken. 

I can reduce you and at the same time 
strengthen the stomach, heart and relieve 
you of such chronic ailments as rheuma- 
tism, constipation, weak nerves and such 
difficulties as depend upon good circulation, 
strong nerves, strong muscles, good blood, 
correct breathing. 

You can be as 
dood a figure as & 
any woman of « 
your acquaint- 98 
ance—no drugs, 5 
no medicine. be. 

If I can reduce 
7,000 others I can 
reduce you. Why ; 
not? ’ 

Write to me, I + 
will cheerfully tell > 
you all about my < 
work and whether 4” 
I can help you. . 

Send 10 cents © — 
for instructive ~ — 
booklet; with card Sn 
for your dressing 
table, showing = —_ = — 
eorrect lines of a Miss Cocroft at her desk 
woman’s figure in poise. 

SUSANNA COCROFT 

Room 45, 67 Washington St., Chicago 
NOTE—As President of the Physical Culture 
Ext merica, OCocroft 


ension work in A Miss 
needs no further introduction. 


















ARE YOU TIRED OF TEACHING? 









the strain of school work prove too severe ? 
SHORTHAND WILL FIT YOU 






























Shorthand as we teach it by 


















best paying positions in any city. 

Many of our graduates are earning from $18 
to $25 weekly, while high executive positions 
will eventually be theirs. 

YOU can do as well. All you need is 
Cutter training. Ask for catalogue. 
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THE GUTTER SCHOOL OF 
SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING 


Correspondence Dept. 
100 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


HOW. TO PASS TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 


OHIO EXAMINATIONS AND ANSWERS is the title of a new book of 328 closely 
printed pages, bound in fine blue silk cloth, gold stamp, containing all the Uniform Teach- 
ers’ Examination questions used in Ohio the past year and the complete and authoritative 
answers to all questions for both Elementary and High School Teachers’ Certificates, 
23 branches in all, about 4300 questions and as many answers, covering the sixteen exam- 
inations, with complete topical index to all questions. Price, $1.50, but if you will mention 
PopuLaR EpvucaTor, we will send it to yot postpaid for $1.10. For $1.75 we will also 
include a year’s subscription to The Ohio Teacher, published monthly, or The Pathfinder, 
of Washington, D. C., published weekly. The Examination Book is just as good in any 
other state asin Ohio. Address 

HENRY G. WILLIAMS, PUBLISHER, ATHENS, OHIO 


The Swedish System of Gymnastics 


By HARTVIG NISSEN 
Instructor of Physical Training in the Public Schools of Boston 


A System that gives Universal Satisfaction, and it is Scientific 
Cloth Binding - - Price, 75 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 B.17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 717 Market Street Austell Building 
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fall I make a pilgrimage to this shrine, and gather an armful 
of branches, and bring them back to the schoolroom. 
There is nothing prettier for late fall decoration, and no better 
subject can be found for the little children to draw and 
paint than two or three of these sprays. If you wish the 
children to make a brush and ink study, place the branches 
against a window to obtain the silhouette effect. If the 
children are to paint them, have them use clear, bright ver- 
milion, leaving a spot of high light on each berry. First, 
they should practice drawing and painting tiny “ balls,” over 
and over again. Such work will help the little hands to grow 
steady. Last spring, while hunting for pussy willows, | saw 
that many red berries were still on my alder bush. 


B 
Sk 


ee caw 


Unlike the alders, the barberry bushes grow on dry, rocky 
knolls, and usually hang their festooned branches close to 
some large tree, a white birch, a fir, or a hemlock. Look 
out for the thorns as you pick them, and if you can gather 
enough to spare, make a glass of jelly out of part of your 
collection. 

The bitter-sweet vine sprawls over the stone walls, and 
climbs up and down the trees in the most riotous manner. 
Early in the fall no red berries 
are to be seen, only the clusters 
of orange shells, which later, - 
open, and turn back, all curly, 
and reveal the red berries within. 

Then there are the dogwood 
berries, the rosehips, the cran- 
berries, and last but not least, © 
the holly. In the book of 
verses, “From Mayflower to 
Mistletoe,” by Sarah Day, there 
is a little poem about the holly, 
which tells that the fairies, while 
polishing the leaves, pricked their 
fingers, but were unhurt, and 
filled with glee when they saw 
that 


“The drops of fairy blood they shed, 
Were turned to berries, round and 


red, 
To brighten the holly’s glory.” 





Wintergreen berries 


Welcomed so warmly at Christmastime, it curiously 
enough sinks into oblivion for the rest of the year, but both 
before and after the reign of the holly, other red berries 
offer us their cheer, and “ in season, and out of season’’ are 
waiting to greet us on our walks in the country. 





“ A noble life is not a blaze 
Of sudden glory won, 
But just an adding up of days 
In which good work is done.’ 





Blessed is he who has found his work : 
Let him ask no other blessedness.— Car/yle 
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A Primary TEACHER 


HEN the Town Improvement Society was organ- 

W ized, Miss Gordon felt a reluctance to add street 

cleaning, landscape gardening and keeper of tiie 

peace at large to the already over numerous quali- 

fications demanded by her position. It was with some 

impatience that she said, “ Well, well, don’t all talk at once. 

Harry, tell me about it. -Did you say owls?” 

“ Yes’m, father and mother and ”— began Harry. 

“ And five baby owls”— burst out a chorus of voices that 


utterly refused to stay bottled. 


“And he wont let ’em out either and we teased and 
teased,” added Doris. 

“Oh, say, Miss Gordon, ain’t we going to put him out of 
the s’ciety?” puffed Vere, wedging his ponderots chubbiness 
to the front, where he was never known to be when the stress 
of battle was on. 

“ Why, Vere, isn’t that a good deal to do for a first of- 
fence ?”’ asked Miss Gordon doubtfully. 

“’ Taint his first ”— 

“Don’t you ’member how he kicked Bertie Green —”’ 

“ An’ nen once he”— 

“ We'll let Harry suggest something, because he is the 
president,” interrupted Miss Gordon forestalling further 
revelation. 

‘Now, us boys thought p’rhaps we could have a meeting 
after school tonight” — And Harry’s bearing was as one 
who had from earliest youth dealt with matters of state. 

“Just the thing,” came the hearty response. “ Clyde 
may have some good reason for all this and that will give him 
a chance to explain. ‘There is the gong this minute. It’s 
time for work.” 

Work! It seemed as likely as the success of a scheme to 
domesticate Vesuvius. When a little later Victor, the show- 
off boy of the room, gave as an example of the plural posses- 
sive, “There’s dandruff in the lion’s den,”. Miss Gordon 
wished with every tense tingling nerve of her that the T. 
I. S. were there too. 

At noon Harry stayed to ask if it wouldn’t be a good plan 
to have Bertie Green at the meeting, for he as well as the 
owls had suffered at the ruthless hand of Clyde. 

Miss Gordon felt that this would certainly be in order but 
continued to put away papers, close drawers and make ready 
to go out to luncheon. 

‘“ Tt seems queer,” thought Harry, “ that she can’t see that 
I've got something on my mind. It couldn’t hurt to just ask 
what a president does at a meeting. Well, I don’t care, | 
guess I can think of something.” 

Four o’clock came. The room was full of members of 
T.1I.S. Ona front seat was little Bertie Green, apparently 
in misery at the thought of witnessing against Clyde, and 
thus incurring for the future more, and presumably, no 
gentler kicks. 

On the desk, stuffed into a canary cage which was filled 
to bursting with the mass of struggling, battling feathers were 
the two owls. 

Nearby Clyde sat slouching, a vague something gone from 
his usual pert jauntiness. Still, it was plain that he meant 
to make a stand for it. 

The moment for opening the first meeting had arrived. 
With appealing eyes, Harry looked at Miss Gordon. Queer 
that she did not see him. Well, he must do what he could 
as best he could. A strong hitch brought him forward to 
the edge of his chair, Another longing look at Miss Gordon. 
No respense there. Did presidents sit or stand, he won- 
dered. He decided to stand. Once on his feet, the way 
seemed clearer. With heightened color, he said in a manly 
little way despite the rickety shake in his voice : 

“ Clyde Bolan, we have met together to give you a chance 
to splain why you incarcerate’— Here asound between a 
squeal and a sob drew his attention to Miss Gordon, but it 
turned out that she was only coughing. He went on— 
“Why you incarcerate the feathered folks of the forest.” 

Clyde’s face was pinched and white as he rose to his fect. 

4 gulp but no voice to follow. With one stubby little hand, 

ne pressed hard on his chest as though to push out the 
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~ <= NOTES 


—As a result of the murder of Prin. 
Clarence Allen, by a fifteen-year-old Fili- 
pino pupil of the school at Ormoc, the 
legislative council of the Moro province 
has authorized disciplinary whipping in 
the public schools. The new regulations 
especially exempt teachers from civil or 
criminal responsibility. 


—In his recent report to the School 
Board, City Superintendent C. N. Kendall, 
stated that elementary teachers in Indian- 
apolis are underpaid. Teachers in all de- 
partments are difficult to procure, he says, 
and especially is this true of teachers in 
elementary departments. This, he attrib- 
utes, is due to the fact that his city does 
not pay their teachers as much as other 
cities of its class. 


— The total school enrollment for the 
year, according to the report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education, is 
17,896,890 pupils. This includes public 
and private elementary, secondary, and 


higber education. To this total should be] 


added 698,101, thé number of pupils in 
evening schools, business schools, private 
kindergartens, Indian Schools, State 
schools for defectives, orphans, etc. This 
makes a total of 18,589,991 in general and 
special schools. 


~—Recently the Dixon Company made a 
shipment to the New York Board of Edu- 
cation, of pencils ordered January first; 
this shipment consisted of sixty cases, 


Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 


Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 





THe Estrersrook STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





SONGS FOR 
a | LITTLE PEOPLE 


Little People 


By FRANCES WELD DANIELSON 
and GRACE WILBUR CONANT. 


Price, 60 Cents, Net 


’ Miss Lucy Wheelock, so well known as 
a leader in primary and kindergarten 
work, says of this new song book, ‘ It 
shows a rare sympathy with the child life 
and has a fine musical quality.” 





Send for returnable copy to 


THE PILCRIM PRESS ~- Boston - Chicago 





weighing over 9,000 pounds, almost five 
tons, and consisting of 463,824 pencils. 
This is the first shipment that the company 
has made on the 1906 contract, and speaks 
well for the increased business of the com- 
pany, also of the demand in the public 
schools for this particular make of pen- 
cils. Included in this shipment were 30,000 
colored pencils. The 400,000 school chil- 
dren in New York City enjoy their work 
with the colored pencils, and the number 
of years they have been on the list speaks 
for their merits. 





LIFE GUARDS 

The Life Guards are two regiments of 
cavalry forming part of the British house- 
hold troops. They are gallant soldiers, 
and every loyal British heart is proud of 
them. Not only the King’s household, but 
yours, ours, everybody’s, should have its 
life guards. The need of them is espe- 
clally great when the greatest foes of life, 
diseases, find allies in the very elements as 
colds, influenza, catarrh, the grip, and 
pneumonia do in the stormy month of 
March. The best way that we know of 
to guard against these diseases is to 
Strengthen the system with Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla—the greatest of all life guards. It 
removes the conditions in which these dis- 
eases make their most successful attack, 
gives vigor and tone to all the vital organs 
and functions, and imparts a genial 
warmth to the blood. Remember, the 
weaker the system the greater the ex- 
posure to disease. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
makes the system strong. 















The name of SCHERMERHORN is synonymous of Kindergarten Material 
Established in 1855—the first firm to manufacture Kindergarten Material in this 
country — over fifty years in one line; surely this is quite properly termed 


‘“‘THE KINDERGARTEN STORE” 
Everything for the Kindergarten of all Manufacturers. 


Sewing Material — Cards, Worsteds, Mounting Books, etc. 
Kitchen Garden — Books and Material. 
Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars on request. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO,, 3 E. 4th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


COLORED PAPER CUTTING 


Send 25 Cents and Get a Copy 
JUST WHAT THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN ASKING FOR 
Size, 6x9 82 Pages 








This new book is by Marrua W. Srearns, a Supervisor of Drawing. She says 
in the preface: “ The purpose of these picture cuttings is to make it possible for 
children to produce from patterns and colored paper, simple pictorial compositions 
in flat color tones, to be used as illustrations for the accompanying stories or re- 
arranged to suit stories of their own on similar subjects.” 

The book contains the following with the story and directions for cutting, 
color scheme, etc.: Story of the Scarecrow, Story of the Sailing Schooner, The 
Feast of the Lanterns, The Wild Rabbit’s Story, His Valentine, Charles’ Chickens, 
Kate’s Kites, The New Year, The Lofig Ago Thanksgiving, The Skating Pond, and 
How Mary Got Her Little Lamb. 

Get it. You will not regret it. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
228.Wabash Avenue 1886.17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 717 Market Street Austell Building 
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words Then he swallowed hard. “Owls,” he began — 
another hard push —“‘ owls are birds of prey.” A gulp. 
“ They kill and eat smaller birds, therefore it is not wicked to 
keep them in a cage.” 

Up sprang Roger Thomas, whose jolly little turned up 
nose flatly contradicted the gravity in his big brown eyes. 
In a voice made over loud by excitement, he said: “The 
father and mother birds won’t feed the baby birds when 
in captivity, therefore, the father and mother birds should be 
let out. ; 

Struck by the comprehensive logic of this, the president 
said with great solemnity, “Yes, think of the dead baby birds. 
Clyde Bolan, you can either let these owls go or give up 
your button.” 

With breathless interest, all eyes turned on Clyde. Pull- 
ing off the membership button with a jerk, he walked to the 
desk and laid it down, then taking the cage full of stirred 
up feathers, he stumped out of the room. 

Surprise and amazement kept the children silent for one 
long moment, then in a body the T. I. S. rose and followed. 


Left alone, Miss Gordon stood looking out of the window | 


ata group of boys that had not gone beyond the corner. 
“ How futile it all is!” she sighed, turning away. “ Why, 
Bertie !” catching sight of that tired and dejected little citi- 
zen. “Did they forget you? Well, run along home.” 

Before long, two eager faces looked in. 

“What do you ’spose the boys did? ”’ sang Clare, bobbing 
about until the big pink bow on her hair looked like a wind 
tossed rose. ‘‘ They’ve given Clyde seventy-five cents and 
they’re going to take them out to the woods right off.” 


“ Bless their hearts! There never were such dear boys! . 


Never!” cried Miss Gordon. 
“ Now you aren’t discouraged about the s’ciety aoing 
good, are you?” pleaded Doris. 





Bedtime 


(A Recitation) 

Last year my bedtime was eight, 
And every single night 

I used to wish the clock would wait, 
Or else stay out of sight. 

It always seemed to me 

The next half-hour’d be 
The nicest time of all the day 

If mother would agree. 

But she always shook her head, 
And she sort of jumped and said, 
Why, it’s late—after eight— 

And it’s time you were in bed! 


That clock would always do its best 
“ ‘To sit all quiet there 
Until I was my comfyest 
In some big easy chair. 
Then its striking would begin, 
And ’d tell my motherkin 
How I'd just begun a chapter, and 
It was so int'restin’— 
And the end was just ahead ; 
But she usually said, 
No, it’s late — after eight— 
And it’s time to go to bed. 


And now my bedtime is ha’past, 
And yet that old clock does 

The same mean trick — it’s just as fast, 
Or faster than it was. 

Last night it seemed to me 

The next half-hour’d be 
The nicest time of all the day 

If mother would agree. 

But she smiled and shook her head, 

And she kissed me while she said, 
Why, it’s late — ha’-past eight— 
And it’s time you went to bed! 





Why? 

A certain beautiful and gracious woman is the admiration of all 
the school-girls in hertown. Even girls of a larger growth are 
ready to declare there is nobody like her. ‘‘ Why do you take 
such pleasure in her?” an older lady curiously asked of a plain 
and rather awkward girl who was especially given to the prevail- 
ing fascination. 

‘‘ Why,” said she, at a loss for a moment, ‘it isn’t because 
she’s so lovely or so nice. It’s because when I’m talking with 
her she makes me feel just as lovely and nice as she is,” 
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Aisle Games 


First Grade Games from the Forty Teachers’ 


Arithmetics 
(All rights reserved) 
The Aisles 


T= aisles of most school-rooms are admirably laid out 
for certain forms of games. Counting from the 
back of the room forward there are from six to eight 

rows of seats. If there are but six rows you will need 
in the advanced games to provide an extra “ imaginary ” 
row of seats in front of the sixth row, so you may use the 
number seven in your games. But through most of the year 
a less number will suffice. When you have finished your 
number course for the whole year you may still play the 
aisle games to advantage, for they teach subtraction in the 
most effective manner possible, every child very soon gettin 
strongly in mind that 7 less 3, or 11 less 4, or 12 less s. 
No amount of mental arithmetic is equal to this exercise in 
fixing subtraction relations in the minds of children. With- 
out any hard work the subtractions will soon become fixed 
so replies will be spontaneous and instant. 

The first use of the aisles for these games will be to give 
the pupils to understand that the back row is called No. 1, 
the next row No. 2, and soon up to 5 or whatever number thie 
class is prepared to review at the time. “All pupils in the 
back row, stand. fand 2.” As the leader speaks this re- 
quirement all pupils make the addition silently, and at the 
command “Pass” they go quickly to No. 5 and stand 
there. There should be very little correction of errors in 
this game, for the numbers given the class should be only 
those they are practically sure of: If there are many errors 
it is always a sign that the game work is getting too close to 
the teaching work. 

The second command should be a subtraction so as to 
bring the line back somewhat. Then additions, subtractions, - 
and even questions involving multiplication and division may 
follow, within the limits of the instruction previously given. 
After these have passed up and down the aisles a few times, 
the word “Seats” is spoken, when they all resume their 
seats, and at the command “‘Next”’ those in front of them rise 
for similar exercise. 

The game is entirely silent except for the commands and 
the necessary noise of passing, which should be slight. An 
air of confidential companionship should be maintained so 
that the commands may be given with very little force, and 
the movements may be quite rapid and without disturbance. 
Children enjoy flitting quickly from desk to desk “as still 
as mice.” 

The Double Aisle Game 


The double aisle game is the same as the preceding, ex- 
cept that the pupils understand that the five rows of desks 
on their right are numbered from 1 to 5, and those on their 
left from six to 10, and no other rows are used in the game. 
In passing to “seven”’ pupils go only to second row and 
turn, facing the left. For five or less they face to the 
right when they stop. Where you teach up to 12 in first 
grade you may use six rows of seats and let the numbering 
begin at 6 for the left side of the aisle. 


Stories for the Aisle Games 


The aisle games are story games. As the story is told by 
the leader, at every mention of a number the pupils acting 
pass at once to the row answering to that number. They 
stand there till the next number is spoken, when they pass 
to the row indicated by it. All these passings should be 
made quickly, and in perfect silence. Whoever makes a 
noise so as to attract attention is pointed to by the leader 
and has to resume his seat at once without a word spoken. 
One advantage of the silent game is that the leader need not 
make much effort in speaking, merely enough force being 
given to make sure all can hear. Distinct speaking is thus 
cultivated rather than loud. 

The back row of pupils begin the game, and the story 
should be so improvised that the word “ blue,” “ fifty,’ or 
some new word the class has learned, will be spoken about 
once a minute or less. At this word pupils in the aisles take 
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‘“*THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ARE THE PAC- 
TORIES OF AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP.”’ 
— Theodore Roosevelt. 


Is the product of these factories satisfactory 
to you? Is the work done in these factories 
the very best that can be done? Have you 

the workmen with the very best tools 
with which to do their work? 

If you have furnished them with 


DIXON’S AmeRican Grapmrre PENCILS 


you have gone a long way toward securing 
peace and harmony in the school-room, and 
the result of your efforts will be a higher 
standard of American Citizenship. 

There is a vast difference in lead pencils; 
would you like to be introduced to the best? 
Then send 16c in stamps, and samples worth 
double the amount will be sent you. 








JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





Birdies... 


Flexible Binding 15 Cents. 








One day they heard a twittering under the 
eaves 


Areal gem. Teachers fall in love with it 
and pupils want to read it through as soon 
as they begin it. Appropriate for School 
and Home. 


It is the story of the experience of Delma 
and Harold who went to their grandfather’s 
to spend the summer studying and observ- 
ing the birds. Contents are: 


BIRDIES AT THEIR TRADES: Mason—Swal- 
low, Basketmaker—Crimsonfinch, Weaver— 
Oriole, Fuller—Goldfinch, Carpenter—Wood- 
pecker, Tailor—Tailorbird. 


BIRDIES AND THEIR SONGS: In the Gar- 
den— Robin, in the Wood—Thrush, in the 
Field— Bluebird, in the Sky— Lark, in the 
Home—Canary, in the Grove — Mocking- 
“bird. 


BIRDIES ON THE WING: Hummingbird. 
THE BIRDIES’ FAREWELL: Jack Sparrow 
and Jenny Wren, Good-Bye. 


Very Satisfactory for Classes 


WILLIAM G. SMITH & COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





NOTES 


— Buffalo, N. Y., has a woman truant 
officer or ‘‘ attendance officer” as she calls 
herself, whose duties consist chiefly of 
looking up truant girls who frequently ab- 
sent themselves from school, in many in- 
stances without sufficient cause. 


— The Board of Education of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has included in its annual budget 
a request for $2,800 for the extension of the 
public school play-grounds. $1,000 has 
been asked for the purchase of seeds, bulbs, 
and plants for the school gardens. 


— The Society of Natural Sciences of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has introduced a series of 
lectures for children in the public schools. 
Each morning the children of certain 
grades in a specified school go te the 
rooms of the Science Society and listen to 
a lecture by Doctor Cummings. The lec- 
tures are prepared for the pupils according 
to the grades. The lectures for the fifth 
grade pupils relate to geographical topics. 
To the sixth grade, talks are given on New 
Mexico and South America. In grade 
seven a special topic of study is bees and 
birds. The eighth grade pupils hear about 


Indian relics and utensils, and the ninth 


graders listen to lectures on physiology. 


—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has sixty enrolled 
in the Free Evening school. Superintend- 
ent Smith and his teachers have been doing 
a philanthropic work among the poor of 
the city. In his report for December, Mr. 
Smith says: ‘‘ Every winter we have faced 
the proposition of shoes and clothing to 
enable the many poor children in our city 
to attend school. We felt that, with a 
fund in our possession, we could do this 
work systematically, and we issued a call 
for the principals and laid the plan of a 
series of entertainments before them, to 
this end. Principals and pupils responded 
nobly, and we have already begun the dis- 
tribution of shoes and clothing, and chil- 
dren who have been out for weeks are again 
in their seats in the school-room.” At 
Thanksgiving. time the spirit of giving 
spread among the pupils, who delivereu 
many baskets of good things to poor 
families. At one school the children have 
raised enough money by a candy sale to 
furnish a room for the use of parents and 
teachers. : 





WALKING FOR EXEROISE 


With Rules and Special Exercises for 
Overcoming Common Faults in Walking. 
Illustrated by W. R. C. Latson, M.D., 
Editor of Health-Culture. Price, 15 cents. 
The Health-Culture Co., Publishers, 153 W. 
23d Street, New York. 


The value of walking as an exercise de- 
pends entirely on its being properly done. 
There is walking that is harmful as well as 
that which is helpful. Dr. Latson indi- 
cates clearly the evils of improper walking 
and how to walk correctly, all of which 
is made clear by half-tone illustrations 
showing correct and incorrect ways. A 
set of exercises for promoting ease and 


grace in walking is given with illustrations. 








READ THE 
WHOLE List 
CAREFULLY 








Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders - Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holl Gold- 
enrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, Rivens 
Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, Cherries and 
Hatchet, s, Roses, Tulips, Chicks, each, 5; cents. 
Colored Chalk Crayons—very best, doz., 14 cents. 
Calendars and Large Portraits — Name any 
wanted each, 5 cents. Large fancy alphabet for aoc. 
Washington on horse, Washington and Betsy Ross. 
ig Cabin, Flag, Uncle Sam, each, ro cents. 

: ‘Driving eight deer, 10 cents; Going down 
chimney, 1o cents; Filling stockings, ro cents. 

ywork Stencils—, at Lay , set of so for 25 

cents. Another set, 5 x 8 inches, so for 35 cents. 

Birds—Native, natural size, 15 for ts cents. 
Blue Stamping Powder—} pound for 10 cents. 
Roll of Honor or Welcome, very fancy, each, roc. 
Animals, Birds, Fowls, name them, each, 5 cents. 
Turkey, oo Pumpkins, Indian, Eskimo, May- 
flower, Fruit, Heart, Ear, Eye, each, 5 cents, 
Maps—vU. S. and continents, 8 x 11, each, 3 cents; 
17 X 22, 5 cents; 34 x44, 20 cents; 4x6 feet, 40 cents, 
Sent prepaid by 
J. F. LATTA, ~- Cedar Falls, lowa 


Order some and ask for a full list. No stamps, 
N Pi + Dial Speakers, 
PL AYS Hand Books, Drilis. Catalogue free. 
+ 8. DENISON, Pub. Dept.57 Unicage. 
Corr yrermcursszemnss 
or . 
COULTER OPTICAL CO, Chicago, Lie 


Augsburg’s Action 
Drawing Cards 


A series of four sets of cards represent- 
ing Action, and designed to aid in the 
teaching of Action Drawing. 


SetI. The Action of Little Men 
II. The Action of the Deer 
III. The Action of the Horse 
IV. The Action of the Dog 











Price, 20 cents per set. 


’ 
Augsburg’s 
Drawing Cards 
To more fully show the application of 
the type forms to natural objects, four 
sets of cards, each set contaihing about 


50 outline drawings, have been prepared 
to carry out this feature. They are: 


Set I. Round Forms 
Il. “ Things Like a Box” 
III. “Things Like a Cylinder” 
IV. “Things Like a Prism” 


Cards of Pussy Cats 


Price, 30 cents. 


Educational Publishing Company 
New York 
San Francisco 
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their seats and those in front of them rise and continue the 
game. Several sorts of stories will be found. appropriate. 
Take such subjects as the papie most enjoy, and it is usually 
best to take something that the teaching has been about. 
Here is an Indian story : 

One woes the brave Indian boy, Jumping Dog, went 
out to look at his traps and see what he had caught in the 
night. He arose before the sun, and at four o’clock (pupils 
step silently to row 4) -went down the winding path past the 
seven maples (pupils pass to 7) and followed the little brook 
down to the dark ravine where he had three traps for mink, 
(Wherever a number is mentioned, where there is a row, for 
the pupils pass there, but when a larger number is mentioned 


they wait for a subtraction which may occur.) At the head . 


of the ravine nine (nq motion) partridges flew up with a 
whirring sound. Three (move) of them went towards the 
river, but the rest (pass to 6) flew back toward the wigwam, 
where Jumping Dog’s father would very likely see them and 
get one or two for breakfast. He had a fine bow, and he had 
made six beautiful arrows with feather tips only the day be- 
fore, These were such fine birds that Jumping Dog was 
sure his father would be willing to ay half of the new arrows 
on them (move to 3). 

As Jumping Dog went forward thinking of the good 
breakfast he hoped to get that morning, he heard a buzzing 
sort of a rattle right beside the path not more than six feet 
away. He stopped suddenly and looked to see what it 
was. There he saw a large rattlesnake with its tail lifted 
in the air and a very angry look in its bright eyes. Step- 
ping forward one-third of the distance toward the snake 
(move to 2), Jumping Dog suddenly brought down his right 
hand with its strong hickory stick and struck the snake just 
below the head, killing it instantly. 

It was a large snake, and Jumping Dog thought by the 
sound that it must have about fifty rattles on his tail. (At 
the mention of “fifty” all resume their seats quietly and 
the next row stand.) You know you can tell the age of a 
rattlesnake by counting the rattles on its tail. Jumping Dog 
knew enough arithmetic to see he was wrong when he 
guessed there were so many rattles. But he had never been 
to school and he could not count all the rattles he found 
on the snake. He counted three and then stopped to be- 
gin at one again. He could count no more than three. 
So he counted three three times (move to 9). 

The first two traps visited had nothing in them. But the 
next one (move to 3) had in it as fine a mink as an Indian 
ever caught. Jumping Dog knew it was a very fine mink 
and it was worth a good deal of money if he could sell it to 
the white trade dealers when they came up the river to buy. 
Only the fur of the mink is good to sell, but the Indians eat 
the bodies of all the animals they catch, so Jumping Dog was 
sure of meat for breakfast and he knew he could sell the 
fur of this mink for four dollars, only he did not know how 
much four dollars are. He knew it would buy two blankets 
of gray stuff, or one very fine red one. Jumping Dog was 
very fond of red, so I think I can tell what he will do with 
his money, or rather, how he will trade with the white men. 

Four more traps were passed and nothing was found in 
them, and so the Indian boy thought it time to return to 
the wigwam for his breakfast. It was then nearly six o’clock, 
but the boy did not know anything about time. He had 
never seen a clock, and if he had owned a clock he could 
not have told the time after three without being obliged to 
learn more numbers than he then knew. He passed eight 
partridges on his way back and half as many turkeys. He 
could not get near the turkeys, but he made up his mind 
when he reached home he would tell his father about them 
and they would set traps for them also. 

This is how they built the traps: They laid four logs upon 
the ground so as to form a square. On top of these they 
put more logs till they had a pen seven logs high. They 
dug away the ground so as to make an easy path fora turkey 
with his head down feeding to follow under the bottom log 
and up into the pen. 
kernels of corn (next row) outside the pen and much more 
inside. They covered the top of the pen with six stout 


sticks and laid on brush about two feet thick, so when the 
- turkeys should get inside the pen they could not fly out. 
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Then they scattered about fifty 
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That very day three turkeys saw the corn. They were 
hungry and each one acted as it he thought he ought to 
have seven kernels of corn to the others’ three, and they be- 
gan to eat very rapidly. They crowded each other as they 
fed their way under the log into the pen and there they ate 


up every in sight. Then their three heads came up 
and they tried every possible way to get out except the right 
one. The tallest one found four different places where he 


could get his head out at the top, but his body was too large 
to pass. The next turkey found seven places where he 
could put his head out of the openings in the sides, but he 
could not crowd the logs over, although he tried more 
than fifty (next row) times to push them apart. The little 
turkey was so frightened he did not even try to get out, but 
ran three times around the pen and then four times back 
again, piping so mournfully that you would have been very 
sorry for him if you could have heard it. 

The tall turkey weighed twelve pounds, the next one three 
pounds less, and the little one two pounds less than that. 
But the Indians never knew how much they weighed. They 
never owned any machine to weigh things, and would not 
have known how to weigh two pounds of meat if they had 
tried. They had a feast of turkey meat that day, and four 
Indians, and three squaws came to see them and helped 
them get rid of their good fortune. The six Indian men 
would not let the five squaws eat with them. They ate most 
of the best parts first and the squaws took what they found 
after the men were through eating. 

The weather was cold, and the turkeys might have kept 
the family five days, or perhaps six or seven, but these 
Indians do not care to store their food for other days if they 
can eat it up when it is first caught. There came on a 
storm after that which lasted four days and five nights, and 
the family went over the bones of the three turkeys several 
times to make sure there was nothing left on the six drum- 
sticks and the half-as-many breastbones which had been 
thrown on the floor. 

Jumping Dog and his father tried very hard on each of 
the four stormy days to get something more to eat. One 
day they found two owls in a tree close by, but the wind 
blew them out of the tree before an arrow could be shot into 
either of them. 

It did not occur to Jumping Dog or his father that the 
three turkeys might have lasted them longer with care, and 
the two squaws never thought about it, although they were 
four days hungry before the storm slacked up and the 
Indians could get some other game, I have no doubt they 
all were sorry the turkey did not last, and I presume each 
of them wished they had eaten less the first day, and 
perhaps they wished so as many as fifty times. — Zhe School 
Weekly. 





The Woods in March 


The woods are still sleeping, 
But grass is a-peeping 

Out from under the snow; 
The swallows are coming, 
The bees are a-humming, 
The sap has begun to flow. 


The buds that were hidden 

In brown coats are bidden 

To break and let the world know; 
The Ice King is quaking 

And Springtime is breaking 

For sap has begun to flow.—A. H. 





Some one has said that the curse of modern education is 
its painless methods. The school-room may be perfection 
in its beauty of appointments, the teacher may be all that is 
charming and ingenious and entertaining, the subjects 
taught may represent. the most “ enriched ” curriculum, but 
unless, in some form or other, hard work and intelligent 
study goes on in that room, it will never ote: manly 
boys nor self-reliant women.—Se/. 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


Probably $300 for you. Have a name? We 
wantit. The New Southwest Pu ‘lishing Co. offers 
$300 cash for the most suitable name for a first-class 
magazine, devoted to the pyaeress f the Southw: st. 
Send us your sugvesti..n. ite to-day for particu- 
lars. New South~est Publishing Co., 587 Temple 
Court Building, Denver, Colorado. 


Fifty Thousand 


School Teachers 


CAN GET 


Fifty Thousand 
Large Flags 


ALMOST 


For the Asking 

















Our Plan Is SIMPLE, QUICK, SURE. 


us a postal card and we will 
sen Buttons made 35 Emble matic 
Flag madein national col- 
ors—stick pin backs, ivor — 
Give these to your send 
sold for 10c ca nd us ee 
$3.50 and we will 

ate all charges 

nl United States rep 
lation size; eight feet lon 
wide, forty-five Stars. 
to notfade. Suitable for indoor or 
outdoor use. 

The Flag Buttons are very ° 
Men and boys wear them in the 
lapels of their coats, Girls * wear — 
them for shirt waist sets. Your 
pupils can readily dispose of them 
to their parents and friends within 
a few days time. We can refer 
you to teachers in your own State, 
perhaps in your own or adjacent 
counties who have received flags 
from us by this plan. 

Talk it over with and 
if you need a Flag write for the 
Buttons. The rest will be easy. 

Orders for buttons will be filled 
in the order of their receipt. Bet- 
ter write today. 


Mail Order Flag Co. 


1031 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 

























NOTES « 
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— The list of publications of Parker P. 
Simmons, Publisher, New York, has been 
arranged in a neat and compact form and 
will be mailed to any educator who is in- 
terested. The list comprises books in 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, English 
Language, Reading, Civics and Economics, 
Spelling, Drawing, Penmanship, Physi- 
ology, Botany, English Literature, Supple- 
mentary Reading, and a Miscellaneous List. 
Also the American History Leaflets, edited 
by Albert Bushnell Hart and Edward Chan- 
ning of Harvard University. 


— These of our readers who could use a 
microscope in their work, but who have 
deterred the purchasing owing to the high 
price of most articles of the discription, 
will be interested in learning of a high 
grade instrument at a popular price manu- 
factured by the Gundlach Manhattan Opti- 
cal Co., Rochester, N. Y. There are so 
many studies where a microscope adds 
greatly to the interest of the work that a 
good instrument at a reasonable price will 
appeal to many. Acard to the manufac- 
turers will bring an illustrated descriptive 
circular. 


— So great is the need for teachers in the 
Philadelphia public schools that the Board 
of Education proposes to allow 125 pupils 
of the senior class of the Girls’ High School 
to complete their course at once, provided 
they will enter the Normal School. The 
pupils who are to he allowed this chance 
to make up time must have a high stand- 
ing in their class. 

The committee on the normal school for 
girls is directed to make such arrangement 
of the course of study and practice as will 
enable the pupils who will be entitled to ad- 
mission under the provisions of the resolu- 
tion to complete the normal course, in 
June, 1907. 





OHILD ORIMINALS IN ITALY 


An Italian writer, Lino Ferriani, says - 


that 80 per cent of the child criminals 
of Italy are manufactured by bad environ- 
ment and inadequate education —in other 
words, by preventable causes; that 30 per 
cent of the criminals of the country are 
minors, and of these 85 per cent are thieves. 
Professor Ferriani protests against senti- 


mental description, but pleads for scientific . 


investigation. He himself has closely 





A Group of Northwestern University Buildings 


PRIMARY 


METHODS 


This Cosncomerion aseries of twenty les- 
sons in organization, management and methods 
of peocbins every ‘branch in the first three 
ool. It is an extended course 
which iouaiteas put to daily use with her 
pupils; it thus offers advant of normal 
school training, for the er will have 
her practice classes always before her. There 
are no fads ee no eee is tol- 
th. The best methods of securing results 


‘Oike Courses 


NORMAL ELECTIVE COURSES.—Thorough 
review courses in twenty-two common school 
and high school branches; any five subjects 
constitute a course of study for one tuition fee. 
Thousands of ers have prepared for higher 
grade ea ere through this department of 
the School; they now teach better schools than 
formerly a eeaive higher salaries. 

ACADEMIC COURSES.—Each branch is a 
thorough, complete course in itself. 


, Typewriting and Phar- 

for commercial ca- 
reers. Over -seven hundred can 
testify to the effectiveness of our instraction. 
For $100 annual scholarships in Northwestern 
University are o by our School for the 
best work in its correspondence cvurses. Inquir- 
ies regarding any courses cordially invited. 


Business, 
macy for those 








WORMAL DEPARTHERT ACADEMIC DEPT. 
Strong Reviews. A Course inctudes Any Five Subjects || Each Subject is 8 Course i 
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Interstate School of Correspondence 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 
378-384 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 





CRADED 


MEMORY SELECTIONS 


ARRANGED BY 


S. D. WATERMAN, Supt. of Schools, Berkeley, Cal. 
J. W. McCLYMONDS, Supt. Schools, Oakland, Cal. 
C. C. HUGHES, Supt. of Schools, Alameda, Cal. 


190 Pages. Full Cloth. Price, 25 cents. 
The selections have been chosen both for 


ed 


en ete - 


studied 500 boy prisoners between the ages 
of 11 and 14, and reports that more than 
half of them came from the most wretched 
homes, and over 200 had criminal parents. 
Very few had ever done any work, nearly 
all smoked, and many had a taste for 





their moral influence and for their permanent 
value as literature. They have been carefully 
graded to suit the needs of every class from 
the primary to the high school. Either the 
whole poem or a sufficiently long quotation 
has been inserted to give the child a complete 
mental picture. 

They are the best selections for school use 
I have ever seen. 





THE SWEDISH SYSTEM 
OF GYMNASTICS 


By HARTVIG NISSEN, Instructor of Physical alcohol. Asa proof of how little good is 


effected by mere instruction apart from 
moral training, he asserts that the best 
scholars were among the worst offenders. 
As an alternative to prison the author pro- 
poses agricultural colonies in districts 
where the air is bracing, with good food 
and outdoor work, kindly discipline, and 
the supervision of an experienced physi- 
cian.— Sel. 


Training in the Public Schools of Boston. 


Frank E. PAR.in, 


Bound in Extra Flexible Cloth, 75 Cents Supt. Schools, Quincy, Mass, 


Educational Publishing Company 
Austell Building, Atlanta 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


Educational Publishing Co. 
Austell Building, Atlanta 
Chicago San Francisco New York Boston 
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TALKING ‘TOGETHER 


March 

No month in the calendar is so much maligned as is 
March. We expect so much of this first spring month and 
get so little but. the unexpected! March makes promises 
by the dozen, and leaves them for April to fulfill. Lamb- 
like to-day, perhaps, she lures us off on a trip to the brook, 
or to the woods for wiid flowers. When we are once fairly 
at her mercy, she snaps her icy fingers in our faces, buffets 
us playfully at first, then rudely, and before nightfall is likely 
to send us homeward lo»king like scarecrows. When we 
are finally safe at our own fireside again, she roars down the 
chimney, and shakes the windows in fury. But such are 
the ways of March, and the year would not be complete 
without her savage moods as well as her mild ones. 

In spite of the sudden and impetuous returns of winter 
during March, things are really happening. The seer knows 
the signs of activity in the yellowing willows, the reddening 
maple buds, and the awakening streams. He hears it in the 
voices of the crows, and the spring song of the chickadee. 
In early March we go out and study the habits of the birds 
which live in this state during the winter. If a light snow 
has fallen, we trace their tracks. Perhaps we find where 
the crows have gone down to the edge of a stream to drink, 
or where they have retired to a safe knoll to rifle a cocoon 
full of spider eggs. 

We find in tall pines the holes made by the downy wood- 
pecker, one of the smallest members of his numerous family. 
We may even catch a glimpse of the bird; the touch of 
scarlet near its head makes a mark upon which to fix the eye 
as he dodges around the tree trunk pecking away at bits of 
bark. The trees are sometimes fairly riddled with holes, 
and the ground beneath them scattered with bits of bark. 
Listen in March for the rattle of the woodpecker’s drum. 

“As ragged as a last year’s bird’s nest,”’ is a very expres- 
sive simile. Those we find in March are much the worse 
for wear. Look up into an elm tree, whose every twig 
seems to be covered with little buttons, and you may see 
one or more nests of our golden robin, or BaJtimore oriole. 
You must wait until May to see the bird. But you can find 
out from the old nests what material will be acceptable 
to the builders when they come. If encouraged, they will 
nest in yard or orchard and stay until September. Then 
begins the southern flight. They winter in Central America. 
Another nest that you may find hanging in just such places 


‘as the orioles choose, is the smaller one of the vireo. Strips 


o paper are much prized by this bird for building purposes. 
A story was told me by an ornithologist of such a nest into 
which was woven a strip bearing these words, “T have 
neither given nor received aid in this. 
—Mary Rogers Miller in Home Nature Study Course 





Teachers’ Investments 
Miss Luther, Miss Peckham, and Miss FitzGerald have 
given the highlights, lowlights, and sidelights to the Invest- 
ment problem this month. Most instructive and enjoyable 
reading you will all say. 





Good Words 

Primary Epucation is as chock full of good things as a 
nut is of meat.” I wonder, dear Editor, if you know how 
much you stimulate, encourage and strengthen the great 
body of teachers throughout the land. You give just the 
ideas needed, the most valuable suggestions by just a hint, 
seek out our weak places and suggest a remedy, and are a 
tower of strength when we faint by the wayside.—E. M. 





When Due 


Material for June number of Primary EpucaTion must be 
received by editor by March 25. 


Editor's Page 


Editor’s Address 
Mrs, Eva D. KExLioce 
The Aurora, Worcester, Mass. 





School Gardens 


Now is the time to begin to think about school gardens. 
Their educative value to the children is no longer questioned. 
Read what Miss Thayer says in this number (page 132) 
of the way she managed her cinder school-yard. Don’t say 
you can do nothing because you have no spot of ground for 
a garden. There is nota brick school-yard ora cinder yard 
that cannot be made to blossom like the rose, if the teacher 
has the roses and the garden in her heart to begin with. 
Miss Thayer has told her story modestly, but think what it 
meant, teachers, for her to visit every home garden “ once, 
most of them twice, and some several times, making several 
hundred visits in all,’”’ in the hot summer vacation. You are 
not expected to do that, and I told her, personally, that she 
must not do it again and lose her needed summer rest. But 
the fact that she did it evidenced an earnestness in her 
undertaking that could not fail to bring good results. If I 
were a member of the Worcester Board of Education I 
should propose sending her abroad for a year for such 
generous, unsolicited service. 

I think every teacher will be surprised at the enjoyment 
she will find in the gardening when once she is committed 
to it, and sees the children entering into it as ducks seek the 
water. The United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., issues a booklet of fifty pages on School 
Gardens. It contains an account of co-operative work with 
the normal schools of Washington, and notes of school- 
garden methods followed in other American cities. By B. 
T. Galloway, Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry. It is 
illustrated, interesting, and will give you the instruction and 
stimulus you need. Send for it. Free. 





A Popular Selection 
The Rev. Mr. Chickadee, D.D. 


A little clergyman is he, 
With black and white cravat; 
He bears a coveted degree, 
And wears a soft silk hat. 


So overflowing is his strain, 
That he could dub “ D. D.” 
Young theologues with meagre brain 
And bump of vanity. 


With happy heart and merry voice, 
He braves the cold and heat; 

And to the loved one of his choice, 
He whistles soft and sweet. 


His sect is Congregational, 
The wild woods are his church; 
The wind his “ choir invisible,” 
His pulpit is a birch, 


The sermon we should not forget : 
“Happy and cheerful be, 
' Have diligence, be brave, don’t fret,” 
Says Chickadee, D.D.—Se/. 


This selection is printed here to bring it before teachers 
and to ask what they think of giving this to children. 
Would you do it? Do you think it is good taste? Do you 
not think it is irreverent? Is it a thing to pack away in 
child-memory? Yet it is “‘ going the rounds,”’ and children 
are learning it. When teachers refuse to use such verses 
they will not be printed. What is our duty in the matter? 
Shall we give the silly, inane, irreverent, wmmoral stuff to 
children that can be found in almost every educational and 
family paper? 
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NOTES 


— After a spirited discussion the Board 
of Education of Cleveland, Ohio, recently 
passed a resolution creating the position of 
associate Superintendent of Schools The 
salary of the new officer will be $2,500 


—The Educational Number of ‘‘For 
California” which is just from the press 
is a credit to The California Promotion 
Committee, which has placed before the 
people in this number of its monthly a 
concise statement of the educational situa- 
tion in the state, through the energies of a 
number of experts who have contributed 
articles on the various phases of the educa- 
tional systems of the state. Of special in- 
terest just at present, owing to the fact 
that the National Educational Association 
will hold its convention in San Francisco 
in July, isthe article by Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
President of the Association, which tells 
of the organization and its work. Presi- 
dent David Starr Jordan, of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University, tells of the 
intellectual growth of the state, while 
other writers of equal importance discuss 
different systems and conditions. 





TEAOHERS IN TRADE UNIONS 


For some time the teachers in the public 
schools of France and Italy have attempted 
to secure permission to form unions. Every 
time the matter has been broached the idea 
has met with vigorous opposition on the 
part of the authorities. A Paris corre- 


spondent of the Hélnische Zeitung in speak- |= 


ing of a more recent attempt of the 
teachers in this direction said: ‘‘ The 
recent appeal directed to the teachers of 
France and made in the Revue de’l Enseign- 
ement Primaire by some hundred repre- 
sentatives of provincial teachers’ societies 
of all departments, urging the formation 
of unions in connection with the labor 
unions, shows that the steps taken by the 
government against this movement can 
hardly be successful. And it may be posi- 
tively asserted that the recent parliamentary 
discussion in reference to the right of 
the teachers to form unions, which is 
opposed by the government, has only 
fanned the fires. 

‘* This is evident from the clearness with 
which the appeal characterizes the political 
character of this movement. Indeed, the 
aim is nothing else than to amalgamate the 
interests of the teachers with those of the 
social democrats, making the unions of the 
one those of the other. ‘ We wish,’ the 
teachers declare, ‘to become members of 
the labor unions in order to learn their 
doctrines and social ethics, also to mani- 
fest our socialconsciousness. We have the 
highest conception of the labor union, and 
this seems to us not only created to defend 
the direct interests of its members, but 
also to extend the social action of the 
members beyond the limits of the union 
into those of society in general.’ The edu- 
cators also claim that ‘among the workmen 
we shall be able to learn the moral and 
intellectual needs of the people, and with 
their help we shall arrange our program 
and methods.’” —School Journal 
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“The right teacher in the right position means 
the highest suecess for both teacher and school.” 


ns ee Sel 
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Directory of Leading Teachers’ Hgencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable instituuon for 
school boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 
managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brorfieida Street, Boston. 
The salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 
lic and private schools, + xtend- 


SYRAGUSE TEACHERS AGENGY ‘isi scsi aoe 


ific, 
Manual Training, $600, Traveling Companions, $70), Principals, $1200, Assistants, $000. Lan ay Physical 
Culture, $650, Grammar. $500, Primary, $450, Music. $600, Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600, Languages § Science, $700. 
Kindergarten, $500, Critic, $1200, = rvisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 


AH LEONARD, Pb.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Agencies are largely responsible for the increase tn salaries the last few years. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE repare for any certifi- 


y mail. 
cate you want, Count; 2 City, f State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in a Jubjects for haded service, kindergar- 
ten, home study. one ents. 


AH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
You will never rise ma than your aspirations; an agency registration broadens your opportunities to rise 














has filled these positions in pub- 














Good teachers 


5 Every week 
puedo EDUCATORS EXCHANGE =-:".--... 
pants of Ge yar. Fou Tremont Street §— Y.M.C.A. Bidg. % ‘ndidates 
rr See Boston, Mass. Portiand, Me. for pone pene. 











Agencies create a d 





d for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 
Some Interstate copstatments 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY cr'yytnce rate se 


Pa. to Me. Anna L. Bard, Factoryvi le to Aroostook Normal. Pa, to Mass,.—Rose FE. tzer, Sayre we Eat: 
raeld. Mass. to Conn. —Mary E. Alien, South Hadley to Shelton. N.Y. to N. J.—Mrs. Mary Morris, Amster- 
dam to Point Pleasant. Va. to Pa.— Roxanna E. Marsh, Lynchburg to Weatheriey. N.Y. to M 


Smith, Syracuse to Frostburg Normal. N.Y. to Va.— Ada M Rolls henix to Chatham, Ohio to ‘Ww. Va.— 


Emma McKean, Cleveland 10 Wesleyan University. N, ¥. orence E. Adams, Roch 
University. N. Y. to Mich.—Elizabeth B. McLeilan, Ithaca to Ypsilanti Normal. Cal. 10 Dole et 
CO. Helden, —— to » Wace Normal. 


hese are only specimens, but they show our geographical range. Send for circulars. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, - - - = ©. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Superintendents d d upon cies to fill vacancies. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO- OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW, 


It is always wise to have “‘a friend at the Court of Casar."" Register Now! 
THE FiIsK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


203 Michigan Bivd., Chicago. 
414 Century Bid, , Minneapolis. 
gor Cooper Bui: ling, Denver. 
313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 


Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


ME TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ™ “2o°s- 


{20 Boylston St. 
Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their interests ; also of earnest 
ambitious teachers whose work is worthy of investigation. 


This is an age of specialists — it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


"t Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 
WM. 0. PRATT,Manager ~- - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Engage the help and experience of an agency. 
may not know that the present r Pri 
YOU are in greater ‘demand than ever before. (Good TEACH ERS 
scarce and are what we ediate 
—y several States. If you WANT a promotion, write pyre 


awalts pou, Write us for information. A BETTER PLACE 


awaits you. Write us for information, 
502-503 Livingston Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 

















4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave. Washington. 


1200 Williams Ave., Portland. 
717 Market St., San Francisco. 
545 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 














mmends college and normal 

graduates, specialists, and other 

teachers to <otegm, public and 
rivate schools 








INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 





(Continued on Page 151) 
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Who? 


- Recitation 


A. B. B. 
(All rights reserved) 


Suggestion—Write a stanza — question and answer — upon the board 
each day. Use as an exercise in reading—for expression and enuncia- 
tion. Use for an exercise in expressing the same idea in prese for a lan- 
guage lesson. Utilize for a ‘‘ Busy Work” exercise; if copied into blank 
books, the stanzas may be used throughout the month, a different pair of 
children volunteering to learn any special stanza—question and answer. 
At the close of the month the whole exercise may be made to serve as a 
Friday afternoon recitation. 


Notrr—The children will take great pleasure in verifying the different 
statements as the wind and its phases are made the system of observation. 





March, 1906 
4 The March wind, the March wind— 
You know as well as I— 
Is fond of play as he goes by. 
XI a Who is it down the chimney roars, 
| Who rattles at the windows, doors? 
6 The March wind, the March wind— 
You know as well as I— 
Makes noise enough as he goes by. 
XII @ Who likes to whistle, call, and shout, 
Who tries to blow the street lamps out? 
6 The March wind, the March wind— 





I a Who comes from o’er the hills away 
To sing a cheery, merry lay? 
6 The March wind, the March wind— 


You know as well as I— 
Is blithe and gay as he goes by. 


Il a Who pipes to us the whole day long, 
Who hints to us of bluebird’s song? 


6 The March wind, the March wind— 
You know as well as I— 
Is light of heart as he goes by. 


III a Who brings this message to the flowers 
“ Ere merry May, come April showers ”’ ? 


4 The March wind, the March wind— 
You know, as well as I— 
Doth speak the truth as he goes by. 


IV a_ Who tries the moon’s bright face to hide 
When she across the clouds doth ride? 


6 The March wind, the March wind— 
You know as well as 1— 
Is full of pranks as he goes by. 


V a_ Who sways and tosses limbs of trees, 
Who tries to make the puddles freeze? 


6 The March wind, the March wind— 
You know, as well as I— 
Is full of life as he goes by. 


VI a Who drives the clouds across the sky, 
Who makes boys’ kites to soar so high? 


4 ‘The March wind, the March wind— 
You know, as well as I— 
Doth lose no time as he goes by. 


VII @ Who blows the dust into our eyes, 
Who brings the sleet to clear the skies? 


6 The March wind, the March wind— 
You know, as well as I— 
Is wild indeed as he goes by. 


VIII @ Who makes the sleet and drops of rain 


Come dashing 'gainst the window pane? 


6 The March wind, the March wind— 
You know as well as I— 
Is drenched indeed as he goes by. 


IX @ Who is it blows our hats about, 
Turns folks’ umbrellas inside out? 


& The March wind, the March wind— 
You know as well as I— 
Plays many a joke as he goes by. 


X a Who tangles flowing locks and curls, 
Who runs a race with boys and girls? 


You know as well as I— 
Doth use his lungs as he goes by. 


XIII @ Who is it makes the ships sail by, 
Who turns the weather vanes on high? 


& The March wind, the March wind— 
You know as well as I— 
Hath strength to spare as he goes by. 


XIV a@ Who bids each wave put on a cap, 
Who make the wind-mill’s arms “ Clip-clap”’ ? 


6 The March wind, the March wind— 
You know as well as I— 
Finds work to do as he goes by. 


XV a Who is the giant—strong indeed— 
Who sits astride a magic steed ? 


6 The March wind, the March wind— 
You know as well as I— 
A wizard is as he rides by. 





Little Bird Blue 


(Concert recitation) 


Little Bird Blue, come sing us your song; 
The cold winter weather has lasted so long, 
We're tired of skates, and we’re tired of sleds, 
We're tired of snow banks as high as our heads; 
Now we're watching for you, 
Little Bird Blue. 


Soon as you sing, then the springtime will come, 
The robins will call and the honey-bees hum, 
And the dear little pussies, so cunning and gray, 
Will sit in the willow trees over the way; 

So hurry, please do, 

Little Bird Blue! 


We're longing to hunt in the woods, for we know 
Just where the spring-beauties and liverwort grow ; 
We’re sure they will peep when they hear your first song, 
But why are you keeping us waiting so long, 
z All waiting for you, 

Little Bird Blue?— Youth’s Companion 








BOTH FOOD AND MEDICINE. 


We like best to call Scott’s Emulsion a food- 
medicine. It isa term that aptly describes the 
character and action of our Emulsion. More 
than a medicine—more than a food, yet combin- 
ing the vital principles of both. It is for this 
reason that Scott’s Emulsion has a distinct and 
special value in all wasting diseases. There is 
nothing better to remedy the troubles of imper- 
fect growth and delicate health in children. The 
action of Scott’s Emulsion is just as effective in 
treating weakness and wasting in adults. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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NOTES 


— The School Board of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
recently adopted the following rule: 

«« Every teacher or employee of the Board 
over fifty years of age, or hereafter reach- 
ing that age, shall be required to undergo 
a physical and mental examination under 
the direction of the committee on hygiene 
and sanitation, to determine if he is fitted 
to continue in the position at any time 
filled by him. Thereafter, each five years, 
such employee shall undergo examination in 
like manner, for like purpose. If at any ex- 
amination, it be found that such employee 
is unfitted to continue in the position, said 
employee may be dismissed from the ser- 
vice, permitted to resign, or may elect to re- 
tire to the pension list, if there shall be such 
a list and he shall be eligible to the same by 
law. If the employee is found to be men- 
tally and physically able to continue in the 
service of the Board, he shall be preferred 
above all others for the position he then 
fills.” 


— In an address before the New Century 
Club of Philadelphia, State Superintendent 
Nathan C. Schaeffer touched upon the sub- 
ject of ethical instruction in the public 
schools. In part he said: ‘‘ Children are 
not taught the value of veracity. The very 
way in which children are encouraged to 
tell different tales about their ages is 
enough to influence them against any 
possibility of their having a high standard 
of morals. In Pennsylvania children have 
three different kinds of ages. Their first 
age is their real or baptismal age. The 
second is their railroad age, when they 
want to get cheaper railroad rates. The 
third is the age they give when they want 
to get employment, when they know they 
are too young.” Doctor Schaeffer sug- 
gested that the school books in which 
historical events and characters appeared 
be used as topics for occasional moral in- 
struction. Teachers in public schools 
should be required to have some religion. 
No teacher who is not a professed believer 
in some creed should be allowed to teach 
in the public schools. 





ETHIOS OF ADVERTISING 


‘*Modern advertising is shaping the 
tastes of the rising generation,” says Dr. 
Shailer Mathews, editor of The World To- 
Day, ina remarkable address reproduced in 
the January number of Judicious Advertis- 
ing, published at Chicago. 

The views of Dr. Mathews are optimistic 
and his suggestions are practical and full 
of vital interest to every business man who 
hopes to build a successful, reputable, and 
permanent business. 

‘* I don’t believe that the business of this 
country is founded upon dishonor,” says 
Dr. Mathews. ‘‘I think the last few years 
have shown to the contrary that the great 
business forces of this country, if they 
have been led astray, are not on the whole 
responsible to the great public sentiment 
of this American people, and this Ameri- 
can people, at the heart of it, is not corrupt, 
is not devoted to that which is unworthy.” 

The entire January number of this bright 
and practical publication is well worth 
reading. 





DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
(Continued from Page 149) 


Don't let an “if” stand between you and advancement. Register in season. 


JAMES F, MCCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY ™“susa" dances" 
' A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 

Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. , 

NOW ict" aten oes af aanen ot UO08'T "Welt for eats an blank Tonday."o™meremtn 


The right teacher in the right position brings the highest success for both teacher and school ; the services of an 
agency prove mutually beneficial. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and Best k in U. 8. Est. 1855, 
SCHERMERHO RN Seon & Seokeies, Menara 


The time to be registered with an agency is ali the time. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY *E.7eréo3.tr* 
Largest permanent clientage of any Western Agency. Many letters about vacancies for 


September already coming in. Get in line early. We can help you. Address for 2ist 
Year Book, C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


























Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 


THE NEW? 





We place our su 








It pays — to pay — to get— more pay. Register Now! 





BF. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave - Fee) weer ke) 





An agencu registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congevial. 


TEACHERS’ Operates in Pacific Northwest States. Good openings for Sept.’06. 700 teaci:- 
AGENCY ers placed in Washington alone. We are on the ground. 8th year. For infor- 


mation write B. W. BRINTNALL, Mgr., 538 N. Y. Bik., Seattle, Wash. 








Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


THE TEACHERS WANTED—PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE 
Why continue to teach at low wages? I have secured positions for hundreds, 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ cxci year nan we have candidates available. 


Enroll early. Free registration until March 25th. 
AGENCY Address ANNA M. THURSTON, Megr., 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of to-day. 


Southern Educational Review Teachers’ Agency 


HIS is the only Lgenenes teachers’ “yi South that has fifteen states for its territory. 
Last year it had many more calls for hers from each state than it had teachers re 
tered. It thus has the advant of state and general agencies. It recommends teachers 

and graduates for every line of instruction in the public school system and the higher institu- 
tions. Its orders come directly from superintendents, principals, presidents, and boards. Reg- 
ister at once if you desire the best positions. Oirculars and blanks sent on request. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL REVIEW TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
CHATTANOOGA, THBNWN. 
Do tt Now! Do tt Now! 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. Si CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N.Y. 


Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 


YOUNG AMERICA’S MANUAL 


THE CHILD’S GUIDE TO PATRIOTISM 


Arranged by JOHN W. DAVIS 
Principal, Public School No. 8, Bronx, New York City 


The publishers here present an arrangement of National Songs, patriotic 
excerpts, and some state papers that every American boy and girl should be- 
come acquainted with before leaving the elementary school. 

Selections should be made by the teacher from the pages for pupils to 
memorize. 

The text has been carefully compared with original editions and is accurate 
and authentic. The full text of each of the patriotic songs is given. 


Cloth, Price, 25 cents 


























EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 18£E.17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 717 Market Street Austell Building 
Chicago New York Boston San Frencisco Atisnta 
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The Toy Balloon And the reason is not strange, 


Saint Cuban Since the wind can always change. 


oe . Nore—Cut circles from red or blue paper; mount upon drawing 

a Se ee Tee | paper for balloons—the cord may be represented by a piece of soft 
ba iu -—| twine mucilaged to the paper. Outline circles to represent balloons, and 
sketch the cords to which they are attached. 


SL — 

















a a 


—s 
John- ny had a toy bal - loon, 








| ra gR STA ; Make-believe Sea 


it ve- ry soon, For the wind came 
Nancy CLarK 
(All rights reserved.) 
— —. (Metopy —“ My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean.”) 


» 





out toplay, Took poor John-ny’s toy a- way. There are ships that sail over the ocean, 
There are ships that sail over the sea; 
Se ENT But of ships large or small, 
Johnny then began to cry, My own’s best of all, 


j As it sails over Make-believe Sea; 
Just as you would do —or I — Sail on, sail on, sail on, my bonny wee ship for me, 
That helped matters not a mite, Sail on, sail on, over Make-believe Sea. 
- Soon the toy was out of sight. 
The ships that sail over the ocean, 


: The ships that sail over the sea, 
ma felt the wind, no doubt, Sittin thelr vovage is o'er 
or he quickly turned about, They set sail for shore, 
Whistled quite another tune, So sail back my own ship to me; 
Brought back Johnny’s toy balloon. Sail back, sail back, sail back, my bonny wee ship to me, 


Sail back, sail back, over Make-believe Sea. 


Johnny om led ay glad say) ag The sailors who ride o’er the billow, 
And he quickly dried his eyes ; The sailors who ride o’er the sea, 
Caught the string and held it, too, Tho’ far they may roam 


Just as you or I would do. From country and home, 
Return to their friends ’cross the sea; 


- Then sail back, sail back, sail back, my own little ship to 
Johnny’s always happy, he 


me, 
Cares not what the weather be. Sail back, sail back, over Make-believe Sea. 


Bona a the dei Wind 



































Cora 8S. Day Gro. W. WiLmot 

Fast. ¢.=— 108 
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1 oO hark, on the street, how the mer - ry winds blow, The 
2. Look out for your hat when the mer - ry winds _ blow, The 
3. It’s fun to be out when the mer - ry winds _ blow, The 
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jol - ly winds blow, the hap - py winds blow! They scur - ry the leaves and the 

jol - ly winds blow, the hap - py winds blow! They make ev - ‘ry face with bright 
























































jol - ly winds blow, _the hap - py winds _ blow! They hur - ry you on, there’s no 
H3— FRC SS 4 a ae e RST EWES He SS NEN RES 
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white flakes of snow, - Now see how they dance as they go. 
ro ses a glow When - ev - ef the jl - ly winds blow. . 
time to be slow, Come out where the jol - ly winds blow. . 








Brain Food and Nerve Tonic A 


Crosby's [italized PHbosphites 


Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. It supplies to 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
force and vital energy of the brain. It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


VITALIZED OSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ. 
Formula on each ae. a Ereseribed by | by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphlet free. - 














CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 
ne Waid Ginahie anaes tate tned.e ene, "Tee Oak 56 W. asth Street, 
and influenza. It doe ‘oes not contain cocaine, morphine, nor by New York City. 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents S J 
Beware of Substitutes. If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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—Out of the fifty-eight cities in the ; 
United States between 30,000 and 50,000 in y 


population, Butte, Mont., pays the high- 
est salaries to its woman teachers, exclu- 66 

sive of principals. In Boone County, Iowa, Make Provision for the Future 
more than fifty pupils tried the experiment 


of detasseling part of the corn in a field. 
They will make the same experiment next 


so using for seed the corn raised this 6* Pp r ef e t I e d St O C k 6* 


— Germany takes the lead in applying ex- 
act scientific methods in the solution of 
educational problems. One of the most in- ‘ 5 8 5 
resting schoo! movements ia that coum-l()I EStablished, Progressive Publishing Business 
try started at Strassburg 3 years ago when J 
at the instance of Dr. Jasson the city es- . 
tablished free compulsory treatment of the An Opportunity Seldom Offered 
teeth of school children by appointed den- 
tists. Since the introduction of the treat 
ment there is a marked improvement in the 
general health of the public school children, 
and there is less headache, earache and 
stomach trouble. The idea has been taken Payments May be M ade M onth ly 
up by a number of other European cities. 

Nearly 13,000 children were examined Every Investigation Welcomed 
in Strassburg last year and over half these 
were treated. Only 7 per cent of the — 
younger children had teeth that were not 


seriously defective. Thedental work done| Jf you are interested, address 
was confined mostly to pulling and filling. 
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Better than Any Life Insurance Investment 
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A complete record of each child’s teeth is EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 

kept on a card index. The children are 

also instructed in the proper care of the BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK 
teeth; they are given a toothbrush and} 50 Bromfield Street 228 Wabash Avenue 18 E. 17th Street 





told toclean their teeth 3 times a day, par- 
ticularly before retiring. They also re- 
ceive an object lesson with a piece of rye 
bread on the importance of chewing food 
thoroughly. 





“Twentieth Century” 
Graphophone 


16 TIMES LOUDER 
THAN ALL OTHER 
TALKING MACHINES 


The [Most Marvelous Talking 
Machine Ever Constructed 










— President Hadley of Yale in an ad- 
dress at Denver expressed the emphatic 
view that the United States has gone tvo 
farin the way of providing free education. 
Pupils no longer appreciate what is being 
done for them, he says, because every- 
thing is provided for them, without effort 
on their part. This, if true, is a serious 






condition—and why should it not be true? Absolutely 

We ought to value good things even if they New 

do come easy, but who does? This is one Principles Wonderful 
of the chief doubts that all socialistic prop- 

ositions have to meet. The provision of |] The 

free schoolbooks for instance is, without Latest Sensational 
any question, a most economical system, Invention 

but I find in talking with school children Epoch 

that in most cases they do not appreciate Making 


these free books as pupils used to when 
every book meant a personal investment 




















and a the idea of individual STYLE PREMIER $100 
property. 
OUR GUARANTEE Patented in all Civilized Countries 
THE N. E. A. AND THE L. V. RB. RB. ‘*It Reproduces the human . 
Eastern members of the National Edu- pop oot a the volume sate: pram OTHER 
cational Association will find it to their - ad 
advantage before making their plans to e . 
a ee NEW TWENTIETH CENTURY CYLINDER RECORDS 
inunicate with Mr. A. J. Simmons, Gener HALF FOOT LONG 
Eastern Passenger Agent of the Lehigh Re es 
Valley Road, asking for routes and fares. lendid for Dancing Parties A Perfect Substitute for the Orchestra 
He will be glad to answer all inquiries, v “Astonishing Results - Must be Heard to Be Appreciated 
which should be addressed to him at 355 B ek ond at 
Broadway, New York City. For Sale by. Decters Sveyete 





Columbia Phonograph Company, senerat 


Creators of the Talking Machine Industry 
Owners of the Fundamental Patents Largest Manufacturers in the World 













Systematized pook of 500 se- 





lections caref chosen f 900 
memorizing. Indispensable to GRAND PRIZE, PARIS, 1 

teachers and scholars. Rec- DOUBLE. GRAND PRIZE, ST. LOUIS, 1904 
ommended by Educators. 


Send roc—stamps or coin. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL SUPPLY Co. & 
313 N. lith St., Lincoln, Nebraska 2p 


164 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW 
YORK 


JOGGING AROUND THE WORLD. By Edith 
Dunham. 


This is an uncommon book and repre- 
sents much knowledge of the life and cus- 
toms in different parts of the world, and 
much expense in beautiful full-page half- 
tone pictures. It is doubtful if a parallel 
in beauty and material can be found in any 
child’s book. The modes of conveyance in 
thirty-six different countries are here pic- 
tured and described. And these modes of 
travel tell the story of the various localities, 
the customs, and the degree of civilization 
of the peoples in a remarkable degree. It 
would be difficult to conceive of a book 
with brief descriptions from which a child 
could learn as much of the children of 
other countries as can be found in this. It 
is a beautiful specimen- of the printer’s 
art in its make-up, aud fortunate the child 
to whom it is presented. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO , CHICAGO 


ELEMENTS oF CONTINENTAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By Richard Elwood Dodge. 


This volume follows Home Geography, 
in this series. [tis devoted to an elemen- 
tary treatment of the continents. It opens 
with the climatic features of the world. 
Heat belts rather than zones are followed, 
as these determine the distribution of 
peoples, products and occupations over the 
world. In studying continents, reasons 
have been sought for the prominence of 
certain industries. Latitude and longitude 
are not taken up in this book, though 
their use in telling direction has been 
brought out. The object has been, to take 
up just the topics that will prepare the 
student for the next book in the series. 
There are many excellent maps in the 
book, prepared expressly for these 
geographies. Each continent and the 
United States is represented by three 
maps: a relief map, a physical map and a 
political map. For the first time in any 
geography, water depths are shown on all 
maps. The same general excellence of 
paper and type characterize this book as in 
Home Geography. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 


THe Oak TREE Fairy Book. Edited by 
Clifton Johnson. [Illustrated by Willard 
Boute. 364 pages. Price, $1.75. 

More than fifty stories are gathered to- 
gether in this book with about eighty il- 
lustrations. The stories are not new, 
and it is claimed that in this version for 
the home fireside all the objectionable 
features are left out, and the interest 
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and sweetness have been retained. The 
editor of the book says that most of 
the stories are quite unfamiliar to the 
present generation, and many are from the 
American Journal of Folk Lore. The 
make-up of the book is most attractive, 
and it will be a treasure for the little folks 
who live in their imaginations. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 


THE SCHOOL-HOUSE IN THE Woops. By 
A. C. Plympton. Illustrated by Clara E. 
Atwood. Price, $1.50. 


Rosalie was a little girl who went to 
make a long visit to two grown-up bachelor 
cousins. Among other things she attended 
school in the ‘* School-house in the Woods.” 
The book gives an interesting account of 
her life with her school-mates, which every 
young girl will enjoy, and boys, too, for 
the woods school-house had boys as well 
as girls. They had picnics, May parties, 
and all the good times that children are 
heir to. A little colored girl, Sally, is 
quite a prominent character in their doings 
and wakes up a good deal of conscience in 
the children as to their treatment of her. 
The book is wholesome and free from the 
high-wrought scenes that get into chil- 
dren’s books these days. The illustrations 
are fascinating, and the little folks who 
get a present of this handsome book may 
well feel themselves fortunate. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., N. Y. 


THe DeNm™ ELEPHANT. 

Illustrated in colors by Emily Carter 
Wight. 

Con, THE WIZARD. 

By John Howard Jewett. 

Illustrations by Oliver Herford and Ed- 
ward R. Little. 


CHRISTMAS STOCKING SERIES. 


These are unique little books in form and 
size, just fitted to go into a Christmas 
stocking. They are richly made up in 
heavy paper, ornamental type, and colored 
engravings. The children must feel that 
they were made expressly for them. The 
stories are simple, humorous tales of child 
doings and will prove fascinating to the 
little ones. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 


Waste Not, Want Not Stories. (Ec- 
lectic Readings.) By Clifton Johnson 
260 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


These are a collection of the best of the 
stories from Miss Edgeworth’s old-time 
book, ‘* The Parent’s Assistant.” These 
nine stories were written with a purpose 
and not told simply to amuse children. 
“ They teach thrift and honesty, industry 
and manliness.” The preachy tone and 
words which they had at first have been 
eliminated in the present editing, and the 
children will be all the better for the ab- 
sence of moralizing. A brief biographical 
sketch of Miss Edgeworth in the preface 
will tell the boys and girls who read the 
book who Miss Edgeworth was and why 
her death was mourned as a public loss. 
The illustrations are small but full of the 
interest of the stories, and give vividness to 
the characters. 











AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 


THIRTY MORE Famous SToRIES RETOLD. 
(Eclectic Readings.) By James Baldwin. 
235 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“The Fifty Famous Stories” by this 
author has prepared a warm welcome for 
the ‘‘ Thirty More” which this volume con- 
tains. He says of them, ‘‘ Nearly all the 
stories are true, and there are not more 
than three or four that might not have 
happened.” The gift to tell stories wel! 
and to choose such stories as leave a 
wholesome influence on the children, is a 
rare accomplishment. Many are the chil- 
dren who rise up and call this author 
blessed, and only the future can reveal the 
good of these stories upon the lives and 
characters of the little boys and girls who 
read them now. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 


More MoruHer Stories. By Maud Lind- 
say. Illustrated by F. C. Sanborn and Mrs. 
Fanny Railton. 


This is a delightful book for the very 
youngestchildren. Theauthorsays: ‘' My 
stories of the happy out-door world were 
written in response to the needs of the 
little children with whom my lot is cast.” 
And it is a pleasure to think of the hosts 
of little children who will love these 
stories who were not so fortunate as to 
have their lives cast with the author. There 
is not a perfunctory line in the whole book, 
but the stories seem to tell themselves as if 
the writer only held the pen. This is 
true story telling. ‘* Wishing Wishes,” 
‘‘Irmgard’s Cow,” ‘‘ The Turkey’s Nest,” 
“ Dumpy, the Pony,” ‘‘ Mrs. Specklety 
Hen,” ‘*“* The White Dove,” and * The 
Christmas Stocking,” are some of the titles 
of these simple stories. There are prose 
and verse mottoes for the mother scat- 
tered through the book, which take it into 
the home as well as the school. There are 
twenty full-page illustrations and every 
one will be a joy to the children. Such 
books as these clear the air from the unreal 
high-wroughtness that characterizes a large 
proportion of the present stories for chil- 
dren. 


March 
April May 


There is a best time for doing 
everything — that is, a time when a 
thing can be done to the best ad- 
vantage, most easily and most ef- 
fectively. Now is the best time for 
purifying your blood. Why?’ Be- 
cause your system is now trying tv 
purify it—you know this by the 
pimples and other eruptions that 
have come on your face and body. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Are the medicines to take — they do 
the work thoroughly and agreeably. 
Accept no substitute. 
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i a mes envelope, sing ihe for *50 
cards, three-fourths of , print 
=u S 2L-ROOM, HELP S a ea sidés, 500 tenets bee pa teacerl 
assorted colors... Price, 15 cents. © 


2;xi3/= 


S g-ns onda DEO 
Put up in envelope, containing sufficient for 250 
a Xo é cards, each abott. three-fourths of an inch square, 


printed on both sides, 500° letters; on heavy card- 
board, assorted colors, Price, 15 cents. 
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Domino Number. Cards 
it cf'chldhosd inte manhecd 
Trew had grown any Meausaths” Price, 25 cents 














Hiawatha Drawing and Sewing Cards Reece 


This set of 16 cards is intended for use in con- 
nection with “ The Story of Hiawatha,” “Stories of 


the Red Children,” etc... Price, 25 cents. Primary Language Cards 


Sixty unique cards with index, prepared by one 


Doll Outline Cards for Color Work of Boston’s most successful teachers. Useful for 


‘ Spelling, Punctuation, and Language Work. In 
and Drawing neat box. Price, 25 cents. 





Sixteen cards, 54x 8, with. full directions for 



































coloring On each card. Price, 25 cents. Sample Card, (Aeduced Size) 
to — too— two. 
Bird Outlines for Color Work 
8 I was ——— late for the car, so 
Sixteen cards, 5$x 8, of common birds, with full IT walked. 
directions for coloring on each card, . These cards Tethink t. f 
are equally good for sewing cards or outline draw- ink it was ae 
ing. Price, 25 cents. walk, ‘ 
Those children: are —— 
. small —— be out alone. 
Augsburg’s Action Drawing Cards I went —— the store —— buy 
A-senies of four sets of cards:representing Action, PUPCre. J 
and désigned to aid in the teaching of action draw- I went —— that store, 
ing in the Primary Grades. It is rainy —— go out 
Set I. The Action of Little Men. Y play. d is Maat. 
It. The Action of the Deer. b ‘ Pet et eae Oe 
Ill... The Action of the’ Horse. Will go eS 
IV. The Action of the Dog. for * amano ne aces vit mace 
Price, 20 cents. per. Set. Yes, and buy stamps for 
me, ——. 
Drawing Cards for Seat Work 
Set. I.» Round Forms. 
Set II. “Things Like a Box.” EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Set Til. “Things Like a Cylinder.” ‘ 
Set IV. “Things Like ‘a Prism.” 228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 50 Bromfield St., Bowvur 


Set -V. Pussy Cats. 


18 E. 17th St., New York Austell Building, Atlanta 
Price, 25.cents per Set. 


717 Market St., San Francisco 
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-SEASONABLE. READING | 


May always be obtained 
at low cost 
by making a judicious selection 
from these School Classics 


SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS. FIVE OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH. 


First Grade. 
No. 2. Aisop’s FABLES. 
Adai f primary: grades. 
the tion, Fox aad ye and 
the Wolf and the Goat The 


the Piece of 
eo Wout and. the Crane, The Kid sii ie 


Grass 
Wolf, + Se and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 


No. 3«  Aisop’s FABLEs: 


Same. as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale 
The Snake’s ones -The Ant an 
the Dove. The Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and fog: well, The Fox and the Stork. 


a It. pet ae FROM aes I. 

The Two Frogs Sie 
Baisie ot of she: Bide 2 and Beast fe = “rs Her Ve 
Ones, The Hare and the T ‘and the 
Mouse, The Boy and the Nettle, The The Lite } ne 
No. 12, SELECTIONS FROM Alsop, II. 


Same as above, containing The Blind Man and the 
Man, The Wind and the Sun, The Arab and the 

Camel, The Crabs, The Wolf and the Lamb, The Rat 
and the Elephant, The Fly and the Horse. 
No. 73. -Bups, STEMs AND Roots. 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 
No. 74. ._WHat ANNIE Saw. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No. 77, FLOWER Frignps, I. 

Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 
No, 109. THE BUTTERFLY Baby. 


Containing the story, Mother Butterfly’s Baby, b 
Kate Parch, and the-story, What the Grassho per 
to Annie, The Katydid. A charming little re 


No. 410, PLANT BABIEs. 

Stories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, and other 
richly illustrated stories. 
No. 143. BABES OF THE. Woop. 


Still another Nature Reader, large, clear type, telling 
about the oak trée’s babies; the walnuts, horse chestnuts, 
hazel nut, Brazil nut, nuts with wings, pine cones, Mrs. 
Sumac’s babies, golden rod, ete. 


No. 144. NATURE STORIES, 


Taree ye type. Fox and 


&. aid 


Telling about cranberries, beans, peas, and’ other 


plants and vegetables. 
No, 215. THe BuTrerPLy’s Home. 


Similar to No. 109. 
Second Grade. 


No. 7. Livtie Rep ‘Ripinc Hoop. 


The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple | 


form, | Illustrated, large type. 
No. 8. JACK AND.» TH® BEANSTALK. 


Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 


No. 75. Roors AND STEMs. - 

Nature Stories for second grade. Large, clear type. 
Illustrated. 

No, 76. Brrp FRIENDs. 

Stories about. the’ Woodpecker, Flicker, « Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations. 
No, 78. FLOwEr: FRrrenps. - II, 

Nature Stories along the same line as No. 77. 
illustrated, 

No. 79,. FLOWER FRIENDs . III, 

Similar to 77. and.78. Fully illustrated. 


No. 87. LEGENDS. OF THE SPRINGTIME. 

Be the story of the Slee leepittg Beaut sh 
I pg Min the stay of Siegtriecd . and ethiide Be. 
man version. 


Fully 








No. 185... RoBINSoN Crusoe. Part 1. 


In simpie form for second: grade children. 
story is complete in four numbers. 


No. 186, ROBINSON. CRUSOE. 
No, 187. ROBINSON Crusox, Parr III. 
No..188;> Ropinson: Crusdgz. Part IV. 


No, 189. CHILDREN OF History.» I. 

The Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 


The 
Fully illustrated. 


Part LH. 


No, 190, CHILDREN OF History. IL, 
The. Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. 
No, 196. “LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. - II. 
How the Summer. Came (Indian Legend), Idun 
and the Apples (Norse Legend). 
No. 198... TH FLowEeR WorLpD. 


Containing many stories and ‘aaa about Mowers; 
also many designs for brush work 


Third Grade. 


Grimm's Farry TALEs. I. 

Fox ted by Mara L, Pratt for the third grade chil- 
dren. Contains the plowing stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 
No. 4. Grimm’s Fairy TAvgs. Il. 

Uniform with No. 1, Hans in Luck, Jack of all 
Trades, The Brother and Sister. 
No, 13, SELECTIONS FROM GrimM. I. 


Uniform with 2 ahd 4. - The Three Little Men in the 
Wood, ‘Hansel and Gretel. 


No, 


No. 14,. SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. II. 


Same as 13. The White Serpent, “Mother Holle, | 


The Musicians. 


No. 9. THe Story OF BRYANT. 


A short biography of Ee pages, suitable to the under- 
standing of thitd grade children. Our third grade list 
contains biographies. of twenty-five noted men and 
women. ‘Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their.desk sd as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 


No. 25,. SToRY oF COLUMBUs. 
. 26, PUTNAM. 
. 27. PENN, 
. 28. 
293 
. 30. 
pagts 
. 35- 
~ 36. 


WASHINGTON. 
FRANKLIN. 
WEBSTER, 
LINCOLN, 
LowELL. 
TENNYSON. 
42. WHITTIER, 
» 43. 
«44. 
. 48. 
. 60, 
. 61. 
+62. 


CoopER. 
FULTON. 

Evi WHITNEY. 
EDISON. 
HAWTHORNE, 


S. F, B.. Morse. 








| 


a 


Louisa M. Arcotr. 
JaMEs. WaTT. 
STEPHENSON. 
IRVING 


In oa 


No. 46.. SToPy oF 


Besides. the Story of th Party mi 
tains words and music of two songs, ; 
Tea” and ‘‘ The Origin-of Yankee Doodle. 


RY, 


k con- 
Litionary 


No, 68.,- STORY OF THE NWORSEMEN, 
how oy ot Mg pm Ene ore A part mas 
No, 69, Puss tn. Boots. 
ei: Cid, 7a sewers of interest to boys and girls is the 
No. 95. ~STor1gsoF REVOLUTION, I. 

Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 


No..96, STorigs OF REVOLUTION. II. 
Same as above. British driven from Boston. 


No, 101, . SroRrEs OF REVOrvTion. IIL, 


Samte as 95 and 96: Battle of Long Island. 
No. 120. THE LiBerTY BELL. 
Story written by Mrs. S, E. Dawes. 


“ There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 





WHAT A PROGRESSIVE 


SUPERINTENDENT SAYS 
OF THEM: 


It may be of interest 


‘to you to know that we 


‘are using 1700 Copies 


lof the 5 cent classics 





in the Salem Schools. 
These little books were 
introduced at the be- 
ginning of the present 
year and are winning 
their way with the 
teachers and pupils. 
L. R. TRAVER, 
Supt. of Schools, 


Salem, Ore. 
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